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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
THE WELSH PEOPLE. 


Wales: Its Social and Moral Condition, Language, 
&c., considered in relation to Education, By Sir 
Thomas Phillips. 8vo. Parker. 

Tuts volume, besides being an able vindication of 
the people of Wales from charges brought against 
them in the Reports of the Commissioners of Inquiry 
into the state of Education among them, contains a 
great mass of statistical intelligence, and of evidence 
to show that old prejudices have only received a new 
colouring of a graver tone, in the language of these offi- 
cial documents: “ Taffy was a Welshman, Taffy was a 
Thief,” being translated into the phraseology which re- 
presents matters for the information of Her Majesty’s 
Government, has imputed we know not how many 
vices to be prevalent with the descendants of the an- 
cient Britons, the Celta, or what else, who now in- 
habit the Principality, and constitute the nationality 
of the race. Disregard of oaths in the men, and want 
of chastity in the women, occupy a foreground; (liti- 
gious disposition, fostered by the notorious repute of 
Welsh attorneys, and “ bundling” a relic of more inno- 
cent times, being no doubt the proximate causes) ; and 
in the rear are arrayed general immorality, hostility 
to property, and religious fanaticism, countenancing 
and pandering to a state of society which is at once 
inconsistent with Christian precepts, and monstrous 
in Christian practice. 

Sir T. Phillips stands forth as the defender of his 
countryfolks against these imputations, which he 
considers to be unsustained and calumnious. 

“It was (he says) suggested to me, that although 
English readers, might be interested by a descrip- 
tion of Welshmen by one; 6f-thémsejyes,, yo that 
it would be of but little benefit to establish, nega- 
tively, that they did not deserve the unfavourable 
character which they had received from the Com- 
missioners of Inquiry. Yielding to that opinion, I 
resolved to undertake a description of the condition 
of Wales, and to present to Englishmen an estimate 
of the cbaracter of the people of that country, as 
influenced by language, social position, religious 
worship, and education.” 

After noticing the language, as affording no just 
clue to the inferences drawn by the commissioners, 
he proceeds :—- 

“Such imputations, instead of being cast at ran- 
dom in public Reports, which from their character 
give force and poignancy to the charge, should be 
conveyed in language carefully weighed, and strictly 
limited by the extent and character of the evil. When 
indiscriminately scattered abroad, they excite a strong 
sense of injustice; and no act in the stormy life of 
the late Mr. O'Connell provoked so much indignation 
in this country, as that of imputing general un- 
chastity to the wives and daughters of Englishmen. 
It is the admission of men, who have travelled far 
and seen much, that in no country have they found 
women of greater gentleness and interest than the 
peasant girls of Wales; and yet it is of those young 
women the language is employed— that so far from 
wondering that they are almost universally unchaste, 
the wonder would be if they were otherwise” I 
deplore the extent to which unchastity prevails in 
Wales ; and although there are reasons for believing 
that it is not of so frequent occurrence in that 
country as in some parts of England, it is yet humi- 
liating to those who love the Principality through 
good report and evil, to be told, that the vice prevails 
there amongst classes of people raised above that 
condition of female society to which it is ordinarily 
confined in England. 

Salarged 175.) 





“Amongst the mischievous results which the 
temper and spirit of the Reports have provoked in 
Wales, I regard with discomfort and anxiety a spirit 
ofisolation from England, to which sectarian agencies, 
actively working through various channels, have 
largely ministered. In ordinary times this result 
might be disregarded ; but at a period of the world’s 
history, when the process of decomposition is active 
amongst nations, and phrases which appeal to the 
sympathies of race become readily mischievous, it 
behoves those very excellent persons, who claim 
Wales for the Welsh, to consider whether they are 
prepared to give up England to the English, and to 
relinquish the advantages which a poor Province 
enjoys by its union with a rich Kingdom.” 

The following insulated remarks also illustrate the 
author on leading points in his comprehensive dis- 
cussion :— 

“ The difficulties arising from language are princi- 
pally felt in the church: and it seems a truism to 
affirm, that where Welsh is the ordinary language of 
public worship, and the common medium of conver- 
sation, the language should be known to those who 
are to teach and exhort the people, and to withstand 
and convince gainsayers. . " . 

“English readers may consider the Chapter on 
Dissent longer than the occasion required; but I 
would remind them, that the position of Wales cannot 
be understood, nor can Welsh questions be fitly 
disposed of, without a thorough acquaintance with 
the origin, progress, and present position of Welsh 
Dissent. There are two prevailing modes of describ- 
ing the infltcnce, of Dissent ““pountry; of 
which one consists in attribut.¥, tre Welsh 


people more gross immorality and fanatical iguorance, 


joined=to,] oF spiritual pretensions, thamis found in 
any other part of Europe; and the other, of claiming 
for them an amount of piety, good morals, and 
religious information unequalled in any other country; 
Neither of those methods is satisfactory: and, whilst 
I deplore immoral practices which prevail in Wales, 
and am grieved by religious divisions and subdi- 
visions, of which no conntry presents more painful 
examples than may be there found, and to which no 
limit can be assigned when Christian congregations 
disregard injunctions to Christian unity ;—I cannot 
affirm the superior purity of conduct, and holiness of 
life, of the English peasantry, over those Dissenting 
worshippers who inhabit the mountain-fastnesses of 
my own land. I have endeavoured to do justice to 
the earnest spirit of the early Nonconformists, and to 
the labours of those good men who, in the last century, 
struggled with that irreligion which threatened to 
overwhelm the land.” 

The blundering which takes place in courts of jus- 
tice from parties being imperfectly acquainted with 
the languages spoken and understood by each other, 
the author thinks may have led to what are de- 
nounced as perjuries; and we do not doubt that out 
of this anomalous condition of things many of the 
charges against Welsh jurors and witnesses have ori- 
ginated. We ourselves once saw a Welshman on 
the eve of being condemned to death in an English 
county assize for cattle stealing, against which 
he offered no defence, and simply because he did 
not comprehend one word of the accusation against 
him, or the lawyer opening the proceedings, or 
the witnesses, or the conviction, or the judge about 
to put on the black cap—his sole apparent know- 
ledge and use of the English tongue being con- 
fined to uttering two words, jogged into him in the 
dock by the gaoler, and pronounced at the proper 
moment —“Not Kitty!” The mistake was dis- 
covered just in time to save him from being left for 





execution.—But to return to our author: thus on 
the grand arena he meets the commissioners: — 

“The term barbarian, now employed by Anglo- 
Saxon writers to designate the Welsh descendants of 
the ancient inhabitants of Britain, was applied, four- 
teen hundred years ago, by those same inhabitants, 
to designate the invading Saxons: and few English 
readers can have forgotten the following passage 
from the letter conveyed by British ambassadors to 
AEtius, the Roman General :— 

«The barbarians chase us into the sea, and the 
sea throws us back on the barbarians; and we have 
only the hard choice of perishing by the sword or the 
waves,’ 

“ Passages in the former history of the races now 
blended on the soil of Britain, are cited, not for the 
mischievous object of reviving animosities which 
should be obliterated, but of reminding Englishmen 
that the native population of Wales, now contemptu- 
ously stigmatized by English writers in language 
which would scarcely be appropriate if employed to 
describe the inhabitants of the islands of the Pacific, 
presented a civilization, exhibited an artificial frame 
of government, and engaged in Christian worship, 
sixteen hundred years ago; and of them it may be 
said, in the language of Gibbon, that, alone and 
unaided, they maintained a long and vigorous, though 
an unsuccessful resistance against the invaders of 
their country—a resistance which, as it could not 
avert, increased the miseries of conquest; and con- 
quest has never appeared more dreadful and destruc- 
tive than in the hands of the Saxons, who hated the 
valour of their enemies, disdained the faith of treaties, 
and violated, without remorse, the most sacred objects 
of Christian worship. » . 

“ Whoever contrasts English with German charac- 
ter, will recognise the modifications which haye been 
produced in the Saxon elements by an admixture 
with Celtic and Norman blood. , 

“To use the words of a living writer, of whom his 
countrymen are justly proud— 

“Wherever English history is brightened by deeds 
of desperate and romantic daring—wherever loyalty, 
faithfulness, and affection, stand out prominently 
from the page, we can either trace the existence or 
suggest the probability of British blood.’”’ 

The annexed notes touch other and peculiar mat- 
ters :— 

“When the question is now asked, what progress 
has been made in introducing the English language ? 
the answer may be given from Part II. of the Reports 
of the Education Commissioners, page 68. In Car- 
diganshire, 3,000 people out of 68,766 speak English. 
The result may be yet more strikingly shown by saying, 
that double the number of persons now speak Welsh 
who spoke that language in the reign of Elizabeth.” 

The English language is acknowledged to be ad- 
vancing, but the extinction of the Welsh is held to be 
impracticable, and certainly not desirable as a result 
of any system of education given to Wales; and the 
author adds :— 

“Tt would be an interesting subject of inquiry, 
whether the discouragement of the native language, 
and the. neglect of a native clergy, have not contri- 
buted alike to the prevalence of popery in Ireland, 
and of dissent in Wales. * ™ * 

“The want of systematic attempts, at the Refor- 
mation, to provide the Holy Scriptures and the 
Liturgy in the language of the people, and the neglect 
to provide ministers conversant with the language, 
have caused the Church to be regarded, as well in 
Wales as in Ireland, as a foreign or alien institu- 
tion, and its dignitaries as officers of state rather 
than ministers of religion. 
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“Tn expressing these opinions on a question im- 
portant to the interests of the Church, as well as to 
the welfare of the people, there is no desire to extend 
instruction in Welsh beyond the necessity created by 
the present condition of the Principality. In the 
phraseology of the day, it is a fact that Welsh exists; 
and with that fact the friends of education must deal. 
By what mechanism the work of instructing Welsh 
children shall be conducted—whether the child shall 
be first taught English words and their meaning, by 
the aid of duoglott elementary works, or by some 
other method fitted to convey the sense of the words, 
and not the sound only, and shall afterwards, in due 
course, and at a proper period, be taught to read 
Welsh; or whether the child shall first be taught to 
read Welsh, as recommended in the extracts just 
quoted, and afterwards. be taught English—are ques- 
tions about which much difference of opinion exists, 
and which will be most satisfactorily solved by allow- 
ing each method to be tried by those who are the 
best judges of what is practically convenient in the 
special circumstances of each locality — namely, 
the promoters of schools in the several districts of 
the country—all that is here recommended being, 
that such a method shall be pursued as will compe- 
tently instruct the children of the Welsh portions of 
the Principality in each language, so that they may 
read both with understanding.” 

On the score of moral character our author is the 
true St. David, and has indeed a desperate combat to 
wage against the Dragon-commissioners, who assail 
and devour the people of his native land with such 
onslaught as the following :— 

“With a wide-spread disregard of temperance, 
whenever there are the means of excess, of chastity, 
of veracity, and of fair dealing. 

“Such are some of the circumstances under which 
the early life of a Welsh peasant girl is passed. So 
far from wondering at what is said of them—viz., 
that they are almost universally unchaste—the wonder 
would be if they were otherwise. * * ° 

““At least two-thirds were virtually heathen, and 
without any real knowledge of Christianity. * * 

“J am confident that, as regards mendacity, there 
is frequenuy no consciousness that it is sinful, so 
habitual is disregard for truth whenever interest 
prompts falsehood.” 

The arguments agaiust these conclusions are urged 
with patriotic earnestness, and very considerable 
weight, supported on statistical data; but we can only 
refer to them; nor can we do more with the large 
portion of the volume which is devoted to the ques- 
tion of Dissent and its consequences.—A striking fea- 
ture is quoted from a recent charge of the Bishop of 
St. David's, in which his lordship animadverts on the 
valuable lesson that “religious knowledge and de- 
votional excitement do not of themselves produce 
moral habits and a religious life. Religious en- 
thusiasm hes been often combined with immorality, 
and not unfreqnently with sensual indulgences.” 

And the Bishop observes :— 

“Tt seems to have been supposed, by the persons 
who have endeavoured to destroy the credit of the 
Reports, that ifit could be shown, with regard to one 
kind of immorality, which has been represented as 
peculiarly prevalent in Wales, that the state of things 
here is not worse, but rather better, than in several 
parts of England, this would be enough for the vindi- 
cation of the edueational and moral condition of 
Wales on that head. But there is still a remarkable 
peculiarity in the case of Wales, which they have 
overlooked, or found it convenient to keep out of 
view. It is, that in one most important point, deeply 
affecting all the relations of domestic life, the state 
of morals here, whether high or low, in comparison 
with other parts of the Kingdom is, according to 
admissions made on all hands, very low indeed, in 
comparison with the ordinary degree of proficiency 
in religious knowledge. The striking phenomenon 
is, that the greatest looseness in this respect seems 
to be found side by side-with an uncommon amount 
of biblical and theological learning, and a surprising 
familiarity” tfuse-points of controversial divi- 

i ly and notoriously lead- 
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ing to such immorality are not only tolerated, but 
sanctioned, in otherwise decent and professedly reli- 
gious households; and that certain seasons of 
religious exercises are not unfrequently perverted into 
occasions for the same kind of sensual indulgence.” 

Ever bas it been and ever will beso. Where strong 
passions are aroused by religious enthusiasm and ex- 
citement, they will not be confined to their immediate 
cause, or the sphere of its operation, but will extend 
on every side into equally maddening passions of 
other kinds, and, as in the storming of towns, let 
loose rapine, lust, and murder, among the raving, 
jumping, and infuriated devotees. 

Sir Thomas enters into a complete history of dis- 
sent in Britain, and its introduction into Wales; and 
the diffusion of Calvinism, Methodism, and other 
sectarian divisions. These seem to have for more 
than a century exercised a very great influence on 
the formation of the character of the people, and the 
energy of their popular teachers to have produced 
effects similar to the preaching of the Crusades by 
Peter the Hermit. At present it is estimated that 
there are of chapels or places of religious worship in 
Wales, 379 Baptist, 565 Independent, (43 of which 
are English), 742 Calvinistic Methodist, and 30 
Unitarian; the Calvinists numbering 50,756 mem- 
bers, and the Wesleyan denominations 16,558. 

The author goes on to show by what various 
causes the Church of England Establishment has 
been weakened in the country, and with the painful 
summary we conclude our quotations :— 

“We have seen the religious edifices erected by 
the piety of other times, and with the sustentation 
of which the lands of the country have been charged, 
greatly neglected, whilst the lay officers, on whom 
the duty of maintaining those buildings in decent 
condition was imposed, are sometimes not appointed, 
or, if appointed, make light or nought of their duties: 
we have seen ecclesiastical officers, specially charged 
with the oversight of the churches, not required to 
exercise functions which have been revived by recent 
legislative enactments: we have found a clergy with 
scanty inccgués;~ans a want of decent residences, 
ministeringin a peculiar language, with which the 
gent.y have most commonly an imperfect, and often 
no acquaintance,—even where it is the language of 
public worship—influences which lower the moral and 
intellectual standard of the clergy, by introducing 
into holy orders too large a proportion of men, whose 
early occupations, habits, and feelings, do not ordi- 
narily conduce to maintain the highest standard of 
conduct, and who (instead of forming, as in England, 
a minority of the whole body, and being elevated in 
tone, morally and mentally, by association with 
minds of higher culture) compose the large majority 
of the clergy of the Principality. It cannot, then, be 
matter of surprise, if amongst those men some should 
be found who (not being received on a footing of 
equality into the houses of the gentry, over whom 
they exercise but little influence) again resume the 
habits from which they were temporarily rescued by 
an education itself imperfect, and, selecting for daily 
companionship uneducated men, are either driven for 
social converse to the village alel , or | 
familiarized with ideas and practices unsuited to the 
character, injurious to the position, and destructive to 
the influence of the Christian pastor. *' * * 

“We have found the ecclesiastical rulers of this 
clergy and chief pastors of the people, as well as 
many other holders of valuable Church preferment, 
to consist often of strangers to the country, ignorant 
alike of the language and character of the inhabitants, 
by many of whom they are regarded with distrust 
and dislike ; unable to instruct the flock committed 
to their charge, or to teach and exhort with whole- 
some doctrine; or to preach the word; or to with- 
stand and convince gainsayers, in the language 
familiar to the common people of the land. Finally, 
we have seen the Church, whilst she compassed sea 
and land to gain one proselyte from the heathendom 
without, allow a more deplorable heathendom to spring 
into life within her own borders; and the term, 
baptized heathens, instead of being a contradiction in 
terms, has become the true appellation of thousands 











of men and women in this island of Christian pro- 
fession and Christian action.* Nevertheless, the 
Welsh are not an irreligious people.” 

The educational question is discussed at great 
length : the difference between the Committee of the 
Council and the National Society, lamented as a sore 
impediment to progress ; and a collegiate establishment 
efficient grammar and middle class schools, (with 
teachers properly trained), and good elementary 
schools for the poor in Wales, suggested as the 
remedy for existing evils, in this most important of 
popular and national considerations. 





PRINCE ADALBERT’S TRAVELS. 

Travels of H. R. Highness Prince Adalbert of Prussia 
in the Brazils, de. Translated by Sir R. H. 
Schomburgk and J. E. Taylor. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Bogue. 

Tuts is one of the publications which does credit to 
all concerned in it. It is an honour to the author, 
who, contemning the luxuries and pleasures of high 
station, devoted his youthful energies to the fatigues 
of travel, and the acquisition of knowledge.+ It is an 
honour to his gallant companions in the toil. It is 
a simple, unaffected work of literature, read with 
interest, and remembered with satisfaction. It is 
ably translated, and leaves only traces of intelligence 
behind; among which, the grand scenery of thie 
mighty Brazilian rivers and primeval forests, the 
adventures of the chase, the habits and manners of 
wild Indian tribes, the torments of insect inflictions, 
the dangers of navigation, and the daily and nightly 
pictures of life entirely different from. civilization, 
are the principal features, and the reader's dream 
closes at the end, as if the whole were a moving 
panorama or a vision. 

The work was originally written in German for 
private circulation, and was noticed at the time in 
the Literary Gazette, with Alexander Von Humboldt, 
Von Martius, Von Spix, Southey, and Burchell, &c., 
before it. We need hardly remark, that it is more 
attractive as a personal narrative than as a scientific 
performance. After travelling much over the south 
of Europe with his brother, Prince Waldemar, (the 
account of which we pass over,) Prince Adalbert, in 
1842, proceeded, in a Sardinian vessel] of sixty guns, 
to Rio, crossed the country to the mouth of the 
Amazon, and ascended that river to the Xingda, one 
of its most important tributaries, which he explored 
for the first time, and to which part we shall chiefly 
direct our attention. Before embarking on tle waters, 
however, we shall begin with a passage relating to 
the slaves in the Brazils, which bears somewhat on 
the views of philanthropy on the great question, still 
so much discussed in our day. In an excursion to 
the Parahyba the prince writes :— 

“* We reached home quite fatigued by the heat, and 
the toil of following the rough footpaths, being fie- 
quently obliged to climb over and under the gigantic 
trunks of felled trees. M.de Luze and Mr. There- 
min met us in high glee, jokingly displaying a Paca 
—a small species of wild hog—as a trophy of their 
success ; it had been killed by the negroes of the 
Fazenda! 

“The dinner, to which we did ample justice, was 
excellent, and introduced us to some Brazilian dishes. 
The principal topic of conversation was again the 
negroes, their condition and treatment. Jt is true 
that instruments of punishment, of various kinds, 
were hanging around the walls of the room; never- 
theless it seemed to me, that the negroes are less 





* “The thought may suggest itself, that this passage, as 
well as the description of the social condition of the mining 
population of South Wales, contained in the third chapter, 
is inconsistent with the moral standard asserted for the 
Welsh people in the fourth chapter; but a little considera- 
tion will serve to show, that the condition of colonies in the 
mining districts, composed of Englishmen and Irishmen, as 
well as Welshmen, has no direct bearing on the question 
discussed in the fourth chapter; and the general absence; 
even in those districts, of the savage ferocity, brutal violence, 
and coarse profanity, which are found in the mining districts 
of Staffordshire, Cheshire, and Lancashire, furnishes in- 
direct testimony in favour of Welsh character.” 

+ His younger brother was the brave comrade of Lord 
Hardinge at Sobraon, 
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ill-treated in Brazil than we are wont to imagine ; nor 
indeed do they appear, from what I observed, to be 
conscious of the grievance which we attach to slavery, 
as the same exists also in their own country, and they 
are accustomed to it from youth. The blacks require 
a strict but just treatment, and the self-interest of the 
master demands that they should be well-fed and 
provided for. They did not appear to me to be over- 
worked; at least they certainly did not tax their 
strength. M.de Luze has resided alone for many 
years among his slaves ; he and his foreman were the 
only white men among seventy negroes. The loaded 
guns and pistols hanging up in his bed-room however 
showed that he had not entire confidence in them, and 
indeed he had more than once been obliged to face 
them with his loaded gun. 

“ The bell was rung at eight o’clock, to summon the 
negroes to their dwellings. The evening was very 
cool, and Reaumur’s thermometer stood at 12° R. 
(59° Fahr.)” 

From Negroes we pass to Indians, From the Para. 
hyba the party journeyed to the Rio da Pomba, (Pigeon 
River;) and we read :— 

“We crossed it in a canoe, taking our saddles 
with us, while the horses and mules swam over the 
stream, The opposite bank is higher and projects ; 
upon it stood some mean-looking houses, with a little 
cultivated land around them, and a tract of cleared 
ground stretching at the back. Here again the mag- 
nificent Sapucajas reared their heads, like gigantic 
flowers,—a wonderful spectacle, which will form one 
of the pleasing reminiscences of this journey. 

“On reaching the other bank we saddled our 
beasts, and, guided by the fat proprietor of the ad- 
jacent houses, went to visit the huts of some Indians, 
who work for pay in the valley. On our way we met 
Johanna, an old woman a hundred years of age; she 
had veiled her tawny and venerable charms in a dirty 
garment, so that we could raise our eyes to gaze on 
his monument of past days without a blush. She 
was leading two children by the hand,—probably her 
great-great-grand-children! Our reverend conductor 
told us that she had lived to see four or five genera- 
tions; but he believes there are Indians in this tribe 
who have witnessed as many as six, and hence he 
infers their age to be from a hundred and forty to a 
hundred and sixty years. The absence of excitement 
and passion in their way of life, together with their 
simple fare, seems greatly to favour this longevity. 
These tribes of south Brazil are by nature indolent 
and lazy; their sole occupaiion seems to be sleeping 
and eating, and they resort to hunting and fishing 
only when compelled by hunger. Those who still 
reside in the forests, live on fruits and roots, which 
they roast in the ashes, while those who live in the 
vicinity of the fazendas and aldeas cultivate a little 
mandioca and a few bananas, or hire themselves, as 
in the preseut case, as labourers upon the Rogas. 

“ We soon reached the Roca of which we were in 
quest. The trunks of gigantic trees were lying about, 
on the plantation, which was close to the border of 
the primeval forest. Inthe midst of it was a hut, 
seemingly built by the proprietor of the land for the 
Indians: the exterior had quite an European appear- 
ance, but the inside was fitted up in the Indian 
fashion. The first sight that met us was a woman 
stark naked, who no sooner saw the missionary at a 
distance, than she quickly donned her shift and 
slipped into her hammock. The aged Methuselah, 
however, the oldest among the converted Indians in 
this district, did not imitate her example, but re- 
mained lying unconcernedly in his hammock, in the 
state of primitive innocence, and staring at us with 
perfect apathy. The offer of a few copper coins, 
however, seemed to produce an effect on him: he 
took them, but instantly turned round, and did not 
vouchsafe us another glance. Several Puris one by 
one made their appearance, assembling before the 
door of the hut. Around lay strewn a quantity of 
red and blue feathers, as I suppose, from a macaw 
(Ara) that had just been picked. 

“The colour of the natives is a dark brown: they 
are not exactly ugly, though they have, in some 
degree, the features of the Kulmucks, with high 





cheek-bones, and an expression of stupidity. Black 
hair—which is only of a lighter tint in-some of the 
children—falls matted over the shoulders, and is cut 
before and behind in a straight line, like that of the 
Russian peasants. The Puris and Coroados are 
mostly of low stature, with usually a prominent abdo- 
men: still, it cannot be said that they are, on the 
whole, ill-formed. Almost every Indian had put on 
clothing of some kind. We purchased from these 
people bows and arrows, and also a rede or hammock; 
they treated us with nuts of the Sapucaja, roasted in 
the ashes. Afterwards, we visited another hut in the 
forest close by, very picturesquely situated, and built 
quite in the Indian fashion. It consisted of a simple 
framework of poles, covered with leaves of the prickly 
palm, forming a more oblong and much larger square 
than the hut of the Coroados which we saw yesterday. 
The hammocks were here suspended about a foot 
and a half from the ground, and we observed the 
same kind of vessels as in the other hut. Some 
Indians in trowsers, and a few even drest in shirts, 
were squatted round the fire. <A gun, with bows and 
arrows, were leaning against a post: two slender 
trees had been bent down, on one of which some 
clothes were hung, while a pair of tame parrots were 
pacing demurely backwards and forwards upon the 
other. On entering the hut, we observed a woman 
and a savage-looking man, resting in their hammocks: 
this seems to be the favourite mode of passing the 
time with these Indians, and they gave us the im- 
pression of feeling shame at being visited. 

“* Generally speaking, the Puris of the Roga did 
not answer to our expectation; they were estranged 
from their natural state, and an instance of this we 
noticed in their preferring copper coin, and even 
paper-money to the glass beads which we offered 
them. We soon took our leave, resolving to pay a 
visit to another tribe of Indians; inhabiting the Serra 
das Frexeiras, distant about twelve to fifteen leagues, 
and who lived, as we were told, in a perfectly savage 
state. We therefore returned to the banks of the 
Rio da Pomba.” 

The ascent of the Amazon brought them into con- 
tact with yet wilder nature, both animate and inani- 
mate; and from the descriptions of which we offer 
the following selections, as fair though few illustra- 
tions of the whole book. On the Amazon:— ‘ 

“In passing the eye rested with pleasure on the 
fine forms of the trees in the adjacent forest, or fol- 
lowed the flight of the numberless water-birds,— 
many of them new to us,—especially the large white 
gulls called ‘ Garce,’ or the white Egrettes and Divers, 
with flesh-coloured heads, with which the air and 
water seemed alive. Count Bismark shot a ‘ Mer- 
gulho, (a bird between a goose and a duck,) and 
Count Oriolla a large white bird of prey. 

“1 was just loading my fowling-piece, when I 
observed an object on the white mud of the river, 
which gleamed in the sun’s rays like a coil of silver: 
it was a serpent, basking in the sun, We rowed 
toward the spot, and Count Oriolla fired at it from a 
distance of thirty to forty paces: he missed it with 
the first barrel, but wounded it in the tail with the 
second, which was charged with large shot, No. 2. 
This seemed to rouse the creature: our boat grounded 
almost at the same moment « little higher up than 
where the serpent lay, but some intervening bushes 
prevented our keeping it in sight. We all eagerly 
jumped into the river, followed by most of the crew: 
Counts Oriolla and Bismark were overboard in a 
minute, but as the real depth of the water seemed to 
me very problematical, I leaped quickly on to a 
withered branch of an enormous prostrate tree, which 
served as a bridge to the shore. Although I had 
little hope of coming up with the serpent, T advanced 
as fast as I could along the slippery trunk,—a thing 
by no means easy, on account of my large India- 
rubber shoes, which the swollen state of my feet had 
obliged me to wear for some weeks past. Just then 

I heard the report of a gun on my left, and instantly 
jumping into the morass, warm from the sun's heat, 
sinking into it up to my knee at every step, and 
leaving one of my shoes in the mud, I hastened in 
the direction of the sound. Count Oriolla, who was 





the first to leap out of the boat, ran to the spot where 
he had wounded the serpent, and caught a sight of 
the reptile as it was trying to escape into the forest. 
Suddenly it glided into the mud under the trunk of a 
prostrate tree, aud at that instant the Count struck it 
with a cutlass, which however merely rased the skin; 
he then threw himself at full length upon the creature, 
as it was sliding away, and thrust the steel into its 
back, a few feet from the tail. The Count vainly 
tried to stop the monstrous reptile, which dragged 
him along, though the cutlass had pierced its body 
and entered the ground beneath. It was fortunate 
that the serpent did not bend backwards, and entwine 
its bold pursuer in its folds,—nor less so that Count 
Bismark, the only one who was armed with a gun, 
came up at this critical moment; climbing over the 
trunk of the tree, he faced the enemy, which hissing, 
lifted its head erect in the air, and with great cool- 
ness gave it ashot a bout pourtant through the head, 
which laid it apparently lifeless on the ground. 

“My companions described the creature’s strength 
as wonderful, writhing in immense folds, and flinging 
its head from one side to another in its efforts to 
escape the well-aimed stroke of Count Oriolla; but a 
few moments after the shot, which carried away its 
lower jaw and a part of the head, the serpent seemed 
to arouse from its stupefaction, and Count Bismark 
hastened back to the boat to fetch Mr. Theremin’s 
gun. All this was the work of a few moments: I 
had hardly left the boat more than two or three 
minutes, wlien I stood beside Count Oriolla, on the 
trunk of the tree, with the serpent coiled up in an 
unshapen mass at its roots. I could searcely wait to 
hear what had passed, but seized a heavy pole from 
one of the men who gathered round, to have a thrust 
at the creature’s head. Raising itself up it now 
seemed to summon its last strength, but it vainly 
strove to reach us on the tree. I stood ready, armed 
with a cutlass, to thrust into its jaws, while the Count 
stirred up the serpent, provoking it to the fight; the 
creature's strength was however exhausted. Count 
Bismark now returned, and shattered its skull with 
another shot, and it died in strong convulsions, 
Though I could not share with my valiant com- 
panions the honour of the day, I was fortunate 
enough to arrive in time for the ‘ Hallali. Our prey 
proved to be a large Boa-constrictor, measuring six- 
teen feet two inches in length, and one foot nine 
inches in cireumference; the sailors called it @ 
‘Sucurija. In skinning and dissecting it, a dozen 
membranaceous bags or eggs were found in its body, 
containing young serpents, some still alive, and from 
one to two feet long. The Counts kindly presented 
me with the beautiful skin, which was spotted white, 
yellow, and black, and covered with small seales : 
this trophy of their valour now forms the chief orna- 
ment of my residence at Monbijou. As soon as the 
task of skinning was accomplished, which the thick- 
ness of the animal's scaly covering rendered very 
difficult, we again set sail, soon after twelve o'clock, 
and continued the ascent of the Amazon, carrying off 
the skin of the Boa in triumph, spread out to dry 
upon the roof of our boat. 1 * 

“ The rising sun shone upon the small island of 
Tarazéda, lying on our left. It is said that the 
fabulous gigantic serpent, the man-eating ‘ Boi- 
uassa,’ is seen occasionally upon this island: it is 
probably the same monster which Spix and Martius 
call the ‘Fluss-mutter,’ (Water mother.) We sub- 
sequently procured more detailed information re- 
specting this imaginary creature, and from the lips of 
& man whose credibility we had otherwise not the 
slightest reason to doubt—our faithful travelling- 
companion on the Xingi, Father 'Torquato, to whom 
the reader wil! soon Le introduced, and who assured 
us that he had himself seen the Boi-uassa. He told 
us that three or four men are unable to encirele it 
with their arms, and that its articulated body resembles 
a number of hogsheads strung together; adding that 
at Vigia a cannon was fired at this creature without 
hitting it, upon which the serpent took to the water. 
Popular tradition likewise speaks of a monster called 
‘ Acara-mboya,’ that generally lives in deep places 
abounding in fish, and swimming against the current 
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meets the fishermen and displays its breast and head, 
the latter decked with three feathers. But the most 
formidable creature of all is the seven-headed ‘ Ser- 
pente,’ which, according to Albuquerque’s descrip- 
tion, lives in the Jake of ‘Sette Cabegas, formed by 
the Ajara (an arm of the Amazon) opposite the Serra 
de Almeirim ; he said that the existence of this ser- 
pent was not quite certain, but the Acara-mboya had 
shown itself under the following circumstances as 
recently as the year 1834, in his neighbourhood on 
the Petura, not far from where the Xing is joined 
by the Aquiqui. A father went with his three sons 
to fish, but before setting to work he was anxious to 
ascertain the truth respecting the existence of this 
serpent. All three (?) discharged their guns thrice, 
as nine shots fired three at a time, constitute the 
charm to call up the Acara-mboya to the surface: 
just as the ninth shot was fired, the serpent appeared, 
an¢ made straight toward them, whereupon they 
threw down their guns and sought safety in flight. 
To this wonderful story the pilot added from his own 
experience, that he had once heard the roaring of the 
serpent; but as many other creatures, especially the 
alligators, joined in the concert, it was difficult to say 
from what part the sound proceeded.” 

On the islands and banks of the Xing4, similar cir- 
cumstances attended them. Bartering with the 
Indians was a frequent pastime. We give an example: 

“Tn the midst of this crowd of Indians, all so 
eagerly busied with this childish finery, and bargain- 
ing forthe merest trifles,a mother sat upon the grave 
of her husband, her eyes turned in grief toward the 
earth, and her children playing about her; as if she 
would protect the weapons of her departed husband 
from desecration ; for these are held sacred among 
the Juranas, who will not part with them for any 
price. 

“After awhile, the Indians exhibited treasures of 
more value, and among the rest some handsome 
head-dresses of parrots’ feathers, much more splendid 
than any we had yet seen, and which readily found 
customers. I was fortunate enough to obtain a 
large war-club, made of black wood, deeply grooved, 
which the owner had taken in battle from an Axipai. 
Several of the Juranas wore a thin piece of reed 
stuck behind the ear, to which was fixed the tooth of 
a slain enemy: very possibly the possession of this 
trophy had caused the victim his life! But this 
token of valour had also its price, and found its way 
into the neatly woven Indian basket, which one of 
our party had filled with various ornaments, pur- 
chased from the women, who eagerly exchanged their 
strings of grey seeds for our glass beads. Many of 
these teeth—instead of which, others wore red 
macaws’ feathers behind their ear—had been taken 
from Peapais slain in battle: we observed in the 
crowd a slave belonging to this tribe, who had been 
captured by his present owner, and brought to his 
settlement. 

“ The heat was oppressive in the hut, and, not- 
withstanding the burning sun, we were glad to escape 
into the open air.” 

Farther on :— 

“Tt had meanwhile become dark, and the red glare 
from a large fire at the back of the hut struggled with 
the silvery light of the rising moon. The dance was 
now to commence: some of us took our seats upon 
esteiras spread out close to the hut, or on Indian 
footstools. The place was soon crowded with groups 
of Indians, but no one seemed inclined to begin. 
While we were waiting for the dance, I questioned 
Padre Torquato relative to the religious belief of the 
Juranas. Instead of answering, he turned to an old 
Indian near us, whom he had himself baptized when 
once on a visit to Souzel, and asked him what was 
his faith, The old man answered, without hesita- 
tion, that he believed in a deity from whom came all 
good, pointing at the same time to the moon, and on 
a being from whom came all evil. The Padre him- 
self translated this to me,—he seemed to have ex- 
pected from the old man this naive confession of his 
pure Jurana faith,—a proof how little the missionaries 
instruct their converts in the doctrines of Christianity. 
Baptism is to them simply a political act,—it confers 


on a man a name, and he thenceforth considers him- 
self as belonging to Souzel, and as one of the children 
of their great father the Emperor, while the Govern- 
ment can add another subject to the returns of popu- 
lation, of whose existence it would otherwise not 
have known. The moon, as the representative of the 
Deity, is held in great reverence by the Juranas, and 
the day when she becomes full is their chief festival. 
They prepare for these occasions an intoxicating 
drink from the root of the mandioca, called ‘ caxeri,’ 
of which the assembled inhabitants of the Maloca 
partake in the evening; and as soon as the men are 
sufficiently excited, the dancing commences. Except 
on these occasions, the men never join in the dance. 
The festival to-day was got up ealempore, notwith- 
standing that the moon was neither at the full nor 
was there any caxeri; instead of the latter, I thought 
of giving the caxaca we had brought with us; but on 
inspecting our store, I found so little left in the large 
flask, that I considered it desirable to keep this for 
our men on future occasions of cold or fatigue: the 
dance, in consequence, did not come up to our expec- 
tations.” 

With another morsel of Indian life, we conclude 
these slight traits of this very pleasing production :— 

“* Martinho’s wife took advantage of the time while 
the boats were being again freighted, to dye her 
husband’s white dog red (a colour for which the 
Indians have a great predilection) with the juice of a 
plant ; she afterwards painted her bracelets and those 
of her pretty little girl, who had also some red rings 
painted round her temples, and stripes on her 
arms. The mother then performed a more painful 
operation, pulling out her daughter's eyebrows and 
eyelashes, which the child bore with great firmness 
and resolution: a young girl of her age begins to 
bestow care on appearance, and this was a sacri- 
fice at the shrine of vanity, for even the ladies of the 
South American forests are not proof against the 
influence of this passion.” 

We ought not to close the volume without observ- 
ing, that some very friendly intercourse took place 
between the German travellers and the English officers 
on board of H. M.S. Growler, who enjoyed the 
opportunity of paying some marked attentions to 
them. 








THE PERCY SOCIETY.* 


Tue review of Massinger’s lost play, as one of the 
annual products of the Perey Society, (see Literary 
Gazette, No. 1673,) has attracted more of our atten- 
tion to its quick-following issues ; and we notice, as 
very curious productions, Nos. 79 and 8!1—the former, 
Descriptive Notices of Popular English Histories, 
by J. O. Halliwell; and ‘the latter, Satirical Songs 
and Poems on Costume, from the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury, by F. W. Fairholt. Mr. Halliwell’s is one 
of those slight but quaint and pleasant contributions 
on things which interest every rank of intelligent 
beings. The plodding antiquary likes them for the 
lights they shed on his pursuits; and the servant 
wench in the kitchen would like them, if they ever 
penetrated below, for their legendary lore, and illus- 
tration of the thoughts and manners (and studies, for 
they are much addressed to, and were, in olden days, 
the popular reading of, the lower classes) of her 
precursors in the humble and useful walks of life. 
Mr. Fairholt’s rises more into the region where dress 





* The ninth annual meeting of the Percy Society was 
held at the rooms of the Royal Society of Literature, on 
Tuesday the first of May, Lord Braybrooke in the chair, 
when a very satisfactory report was laid before the mem- 
bers, and the usual votes were passed. The following were 
elected officers and council for the ensuing year : President, 
the Right Hon. Lord Braybrooke, F.8S.A.; Thomas Amyot, 
Esq., F.R.S. F.S.A.; William Henry Black, Esq. ; 
Crofton Croker, Esq., F.8.A. M.R.1.A. ; J. H. Dixon, Esq. ; 
Frederick William Fairholt, Esq., F.8.A.; James Orchard 
Halliwell, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A., Secretary; W. Jerdan, 
Esq., M.R.S.L., &c. ; Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. ; E. 
Raleigh Moran, Esq. ; T. J. Pettigrew, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A. ; 
James Prior, Esq., F.S.A., M.R.1.A.; William Sandys, Esq., 
F.S.A.; Richard John Smith, Esq.; The Rev. J. Reynell 
Wreford; Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., F,S.A., Treasurer. 





Auditors, John Croomes, Esq.; W. D. Haggard, Esq., 
F.S.A.; W. Wansey, Esq., F.S.A, _— 


was the distinguishing mark of personal or social 
position, real or assumed; and it is very amusing, at 
any time, to read descriptions which can in a moment 
be assimilated, through a century or two, to the pre- 
valent ton of one’s own day. Hoops, bustles, long waists 
and short, short petticoats and long, head-dresses of 
utmost simplicity or monstrous inconvenience, ex- 
posures of one or other presumed personal attractions 
of form, and a thousand other fantastic tricks, furnish 
not only curious and entertaining, but very philoso- 
phical reading. Even to history they occasionally 
lend stray gleams: for the concealment of defects or 
untoward accidents in high quarters sometimes led 
to the adoption of costume which was anything but 
becoming or graceful to the undeformed and un- 
mutilated copyists of the reigning fashion. A princess 
might accidentally need a hoop; but why should all 
the young virgin aristocracy of the country therefore 
take to wearing whalebone ramparts around them ? 
A crooked lady of rank (the Almack Queen of the 
time) might be improved by pads here and there, and 
hidings elsewhere; but is not this a stupid reason 
for all the naturally well-made girls of a land (espe- 
cially “ angeli non Angli,” but all the better for being 
Anyli et non angeli in spite of the silly imperial critic) 
celebrated for beauty imitatively garbing themselves 
as if they were unblessed by Nature and crooked im- 
postors? There are fooleries and fopperies besides, 
as Mr. Fairholt’s book shows, which suggest ideas of 
the sameness of human vanities, in generation after 
generation boasting of their advance in civilization 
and enlightenment, which are well worth excogitat- 
ing; and we have only to regret that the subject has 
necessarily produced illustrations too gross for general 
readers in a decorous age. 

Returning to the publications in order, we shall 
merely remark, that the Literary Gazette having 
long and largely dabbled in the revival of literary 
curiosities, we shall only quote two specimens of Mr. 
Halliwell’s little volume, justly celebrated as he is for 
the restoration of many a popular branch of the lite- 
rature of olden times :— 

“19, MoTHEeR Buncn’s CLOSET NEWLY BROKE OPEN, 
containing rare Secrets of Art and Nature, tried 
and experienced by learned Philosophers, and 
recommended to all ingenious young Men and 
Maids, Teaching them in a natural way how to 
get good wives and husbands. By our loving 
friend Poor Tom, for the King, a lover of mirth, 
but a hater of treason. 12mo. With wood-cuts, 
n.d. In two parts. 

“This very curious collection of vernacular customs, 
digested into the form of a narrative, seems to have 
escaped the notice of our writers on popular anti- 
quities. The present edition was printed about 1770, 
but it was published very long before, being thus re- 
ferred to in Wit and Drollery, 1682, p. 42:— 

“ Wit that shall make thy name to last, 
When Tarleton’s jests are rotten, 
And George 4 Green, and Mother Bunch, 
Shall all be quite forgotten. 

“4 way to tell who must be your husband.—‘ Take 
a St. Thomas’s onion, pare it, and lay it on a clean 
handkerchief under your pillow; put on a clean smock, 
and as you lie down, lay your arms abroad, and say 
these words :— 

“ Good St. Thomas, do me right, 
And bring my love to me this night, 
That I may view him in the face, 
And in my arms may him embrace. 

“Then, lying on thy back with thy arms abroad, 
go to sleep assoon as you can, and in your first sleep 
you shall dream of him who is to be your husband, 
and he will come and offer to kiss you; do not hinder 
him, but catch him in thy arms, and strive to hold 
him, for that is he. This I have tried, and it was 
proved true. Yet I have another pretty way for a 
maid to know her sweetheart, which is as follows :— 
Take a summer apple of the best fruit, stick pins 
close into the apple to the head, and as you stick 
them, take notice which of them is the middlemost, 
and give it what name you fancy; put it into thy left 
hand glove, and lay it under thy pillow on Saturday 
night after thou gettest into bed; then clap thy hands 





together, and say these words :— 
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I: 
“ If thou be he that must have me, 
To be thy wedded bride, 
Make no delay, but come away 
This night to my bedside.” 
“103. THE WitcH OF THE WoODLANDS, OR THE 
CoBLER’S NEW T'RANSLATION. 
“ Here Robin the Cobler, for his former evils, 

Is punish’d bad as Faustus with his devils. 
12mo. London, n.d. 

“A very curious tract, of which I have several 
editions, differing only in the wood-cuts. It com- 
mences: ‘In the weilds. of Kent, not far from 
Romney Marsh, there dwelt an old merry-conceited 
cobler, commonly called Robin the Devil, who after- 

yards was called the Witch of the Woodlands.’ He 
gets into the power of some witches, who transform 
him into a fox, a horse, and a swan; but, in the end, 
meets with a beggarman, who leaves him a fortune. 
The annexed cut of the witches is taken from p. 12. 

“Chap. 1. Robin’s place of abode: he is married 
toa wench; with his pitiful lamentation. 2. Robin 
runs away, and the entertainment he found on the 
road. 8. Robin wakes in the morning, and missed 
his bedfellow, who soon returns with some witches ; 
the manner of his punishment, and other particulars, 
4. Robin goes to London; with his bitter lamentation 
on the road. 5. Robin meets an old blind beggar. 
6. Robin lives with a beggar, who dies and leaves 
him all his money; Robin goes home, and what use 
he makes of his good fortune. Some of the wood- 
cuts are incongruous with the narrative. At p. 16, 
is one of a knight and a lady at a well; at p. 18,0 
cut of two countrymen, the same which was a 
favourite embellishment in ballads of the seventeenth 
century; and at p. 21 is a representation of the devil 
bringing a goblet to a person in bed.” 

Mr. Fairholt has shed over his collection a mass 
of intelligence acquired in his pursuit of this favoured 
branch of inguiry. We cannot traverse six hundred 
years ; but we will give the following examples of the 
manner in which he has treated his subject. The 
inconvenient and unseemly long skirts worn by ladies 
now, sweeping the streets, and bemudding or bedust- 
ing their limbs, (if they have occasion to walk even 
a hundred yards from a carriage,) were beaten “ a 
long time ago:"— 

“During the reign of Edward I. a monkish 
satirist gave us the following story ‘of a proudg 
woman’ (here translated from Mr. Wright’s ‘ Collection 
of Latin Stories,’ published by the Percy Society) — 
‘I have heard of a proud woman, who wore a white 
dress, with a long tail; which trailing behind her, 
raised a dust, even as far as the altar and crucifix. But, 
as she left the church, and lifted up her train on 
account of the dirt, a certain holy man saw a devil 
laughing; and having adjured him to tell why he 
laughed, the devil said: ‘a companion of mine was 
just now sitting on the train of that woman, using it 
as if it were his chariot, but when she lifted her train 
up, my companion was shaken off into the dirt: and 
that is why I was laughing.’’ The custom continued 
until the reign of Edward IV., when the ladies even 
exceeded their previous ‘doings, and an enormous 
quantity of cloth was used to widen and lengthen 
the gown. Chalmers says:—‘ The parliament of 
James II. did all that men could do to regulate dress, 
and to restrain the tails of women, as we know from 
Robertson's ‘ Parliamentary Records.’ Dunbar drew 
his sharpest pen against the ladies’ Sarthingaillis ; 
aud reproves with wittiest indignation— 

** * Sic fowl taillis to sweep the calsay clene; 
The dust upskaillis mony a fillock.’ 
Lyndesay seems to have had his eye on this sumptuary 
satire of Dunbar, when he sat down to pen his 
‘Supplication against Syde Taillis.’ Yet, did our 
poet express his contemption in vain. In his 
‘Monarchies’ he again attacks female fashions; he 
arraigns the dadyis with a sort of profane mixture of 
seriousness and levity, at the judgment seat of final 
retribution :— 
“Ye wantoun ladyis, and burgis wyvis, 
That now for sydest taillis stryvis : 
Flappand the filth amang your feit, 


Raising the dust into the streit ; 
That day, for all your pomp and pryde, 


“The Supplication against Syde Taillis’ seems to 
have been written during the year 1538.” 
Again:— 


A MEDITATION ON THE PRIDE OF WOMEN’S APPAREL. 


“From A New Spring of Divine Poctrie, by James Day, 
1637. Athin quarto of melancholy morality and pointless 
attempts at religious wit, after the fashion of Quarles. For 
example, he ends his ‘ meditation on a windmill,’ with the 
lines— 


‘Lord drive me with thy spirit, then Le be 
Thy windmill, and will grind a grist for thee.’ 


** See how some borrow’d off-cast vaine attire, 

Can puff up pamper’d clay and dirty mire : 

Tell me, whence hadst thy cloaths that make thee fine, 

Was'’t not the silly sheep’s before ’twas thine ? 

Doth not the silk-worm, and the oxe’s hide, 

Serve to maintain thee in thy cheefest pride ? 

Do’st not thou often with those feathers vaile 

Thy face, with which the ostridge hides her taile ? 

What art thou proud of, then? me thinks ’tis fit 

Thou shouldst be humble for the wearing it : 

Tell me, proud madam ; thou that art so nise, 

How were thy parents clad in Paradise ? 

At first they wore the armour of defence, 

And were compleatly wrapt in innocence : 

Had they not sin’d, they ne’re had beene dismaid, 

Nor needed not the fig-tree’s leavy ayde ! 
Whatever state, O Lord, thou place me in, 
Let me not glory in th’ effect of sin.” 


Some of the satirical songs against ladies’ toilets, 
and describing their boudoirs, would make the finest 
of the fine, at the present period, look like Simplicity 
itself; but, without alluding to many points in this 
volume, which we could not do without lengthened 
remark, and getting more broad than would suit 
propriety, (for antiquaries are too apt to forget all 
else when out on their hobbies,) we will quote it 
and its woodcuts (as in Mr. Halliwell’s contribu- 
tion) as hoisting seductive colours for taking “the 
bounty,” and enlisting in the Percy. 








SUMMARY. 


The Personal History, &c., of David Copperfield, the 
Younger, of Blunderstone Rookery. By C. Dickeus. 
No.1. Bradbury and Evans. 

An attractive and very clever frontispiece and vignette 

by Hablot Browne, favourably introduces Mr. 

Dickens’ new serial to the wide world; and capitally 

does the author improve upon the pictorial text. The 

) posthumous birth of the hero occupies a chapter, 

which the Lying-in Hospital and all its professional 

friends and officers might be proud to have written : 
and then the story proceeds with the infant, till he 
becomes, in due course, a little boy, and is sent out 
of the way with the maid, Peggotty, (one of Dickens’ 
admirable individualizations,) till his simple, pretty 
young mother, the widow, is married to a “ gent” of 
evil omen, rather than of fair promise. The touches 
of truth and character abound throughout, and the 

Fisherman's old-boat residence on Yarmouth flats is 

unique. 

Alison's History of Europe, Vol. II. Blackwoods. 

THE portrait prefixed to this volume is a very good 

one of that extraordinary man, Mirabeau; the next is 

of Danton, who would seem, from his physiognomy, 
an able, good-humoured, and sensual person; and 
then, the strange lead and countenance of Marat. 

These likenesses add considerable interest to this 

new edition, which is also printed in excellent legible 

type, and is altogether worthy of re-inspiring the 
public desire for one of the few sterling histories of 
onr age. ‘The period embraced in this portion isahat 
most stirring, important, and pregnant of mighty 

future events—1789 to 1793, 

The Sea-side Book. By W. TH. Harvey, M.D. 
Van Voorst. 
A capiTat sea-side companion, with a very complete 
introduction to the natural history of the British 
coasts. Altogether, it is a volume of extreme interest, 
and executed with a thorough acquaintance with the 
various subjects of which it treats. Botany, both 
land and marine, conchology, ornithology, and the 
results of the Dredge, &c., are described with accuracy, 
and the science rendered popular by the manner in 
which it is explained and elucidated. The wood-cut 





Your taillis sall nocht your hippes hyde.’ 





illustrations are also numerous and good. 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
HORE CELTIC#.—NO. II. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Srr,—In confirmation of the etymology suggested for 
the word Neptune, in a former number, I beg leave 
to remark that the name of another marine deity 
denotes exactly the same thing when explained 
through the medinm of Celtic. Thus Zvilon is 
equivalent to tyyat-coyy, which likewise signifies 
lord, or ruler of the waves—the same idea that is 
expressed in our national song, “ Britannia rules the 
waves.” 

I now propose to add a few more explanations of 
classical and scriptural names, and I would call par- 
ticular attention to the fact that many such names 
still exist as expressive words in the Celtic dialects, 
and do not require resolution into significant com- 
ponent syllables, a process which leads to results 
much less satisfactory, though necessary to be adopted 
frequently. ‘Thus, in reference to classical names, 
we find :— 

Ayeqlljse,* able, dexterous, whence Achilles, as 
suggested by O’Brien in his dictionary, at this word. 

Yljée, revenge, whence the goddess Afe. 

Neamarre, terrible, cruel, whence Nemesis. 

WNoepe, a marizer, whence the marine deity, 
Nereus. 

Jeaymyalse, pure, chaste, whence Ganymede, a 
name of /7Zcbe as well as of her successor. 

Tandulleac, warlike, engaged in battles, whence 
Hercules. 

Ilceandac, of many trades, whence Z/erda, a town 
in Spain. 

Jodnac, valiant, warlike, whence the name of 
Tonians. How applicable it was appears from Arnold’s 
Thucydides, vol. i. page 658, where he says—* The 
Ionians were invited by other races to assist in their 
wars, from the reputation of their superior prowess.” 

Feabur, beauty, whence Phebus, a name of 
Apollo. 

This word may also denote knowledge, and so 
would be equally applicable to Apollo as Musagetes, 
or leader of the Muses and god of learning. And, in 
fact, the name Apollo appears to me to express this 
idea, and to be derived from the combination ab-ollamy, 
(where the final letter loses its sound,) and which 
signifies the god-teacher, or the teacher-god; the 
word ab, according to Vallancey, denoting a god as 
well as a father. 

The name Orpheus signifies something very 
similar, and I would derive it from Atayf, pronounced 
auhér, (and contracted into or,) a father, and Fyor, 
or Fet, science, knowledge, instruction, making the 
compound, father of science, which title seems to 
have been justly applicable to Orpheus. 

Reymeac, proud, arrogant, whence Remus. 

Raydmejreac, gasconading, whence L2ameses. 

Tasrreallac, a rover or wanderer, hence the name 
of the Thessalians, who were, in early times, of 
migratory habits, 

Taoiredc, a chieftain, a general, whence T'hescits. 

Saobéyal, the occult or parabolical sense of a thing, 
hence Sibyl, 

S]5e leaynay, a familiar or attendant spirit, hence 
Silenus, the constant attendant of Bacchus. 

To the above words, which are almost all to be 
found in Irish dictionaries as they are here given, I 
will add a few others, formed by easy combinations, 
and which will serve to explain some classical words, 
Thus :— 

ay-leire, region of happiness, whence Zlysiun. 
The Greek word evepot, which denotes the Manes, 
or spirits departed, seems to be derived, not from 
ev epa, “in the earth,” but from a combination 
equivalent to ay-lerfe—namely, A]-nan, the place of 
the blest, and so the Greek word would denote those 
residing there. Both these compounds are similar 
in sense to 7. Feapny, which was before explained to 
be the root of the name Jerne, and from which, by 
the addition of an epenthetie n, (which is of frequent 





*It is scarcely necessary to remind the reader that in 





classical names the final s is seldom radical. 
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occurrence,) came the Latin infernus; at least 
1reany, is now the name for Hell, the sense being 
completely changed. 

The last classical word which I shall at present 
attempt to explain is Alectryon, or, as the name 
appears in Greek, aXexrpuwy, and which in that lan- 
guage signifies a cock, but of which no derivation is 
given in the best lexicons. Now the meaning of the 
word appears quite simply throngh means of Irish, 
and is precisely equivalent to our English name, Chan- 
ticleer—i. e., “the proclaimer of the dawn ;” as the 
song has it,— 


“ Great Chanticleer proclaims the dawn ;” 


for in Irish the compound aleac-cposaq literally 
signifies, saluting sunrise ; the form adexvwp simply 
means, saluting the light. 

1 will now endeavour to analyze some Scriptural 
names; and the first I shall select is Babel, the 
name of the place where the confusion of tongues 
took place; and which name, according to Gesenius, 
is a softened form for Balbél, which he derives from 
Balal, to confound. Now the form Balbé can be 
much more easily and appropriately derived from 
Celtic, for in Irish we have Val-balbe, the place of 
stammering; and substituting for the latter part of 
the compound the diminutive form Dalban, we obtain 
the word Balbalwan, whence Babylon. Connected 
with this town is Nimrod, the beginning of whose 
kingdom it was, and whose name is also written 
Nemrod, or, according to LXX, NeBowd-n¢. This 
name was long since attempted to be explained 
through Irish by the anthor of an essay on the round 
towers of Ireland; and, according to him, it signified 
“an assault on heaven,” being derived from Neaty- 
nod. This seems very plausible; but though I agree 
with the clever and ingenious author of the conjecture 
as to the Celtic origin of the name, I cannot quite agree 
with him as to the explanation of it; both the compo- 
nent parts possess a variety of meanings in Jrish, and by 
combining these two and two we might have a mul- 
titude of interpretations. Thus it might signify “ the 
road of heaven,” which I was formerly inclined to 
think the true meaning; but I find in Irish works 
the name is sometimes written Neay-puad, which 
may be interpreted impotent, an appropriate title for 
one foiled in his impious design; and hence I do not 
venture to pronounce with confidence on the true 
sense of the name. Another interpretation of it 
would lead to the supposition that Nimrod’s tower 
was intended for astronomical purposes, and that his 
name alluded to the Zodiac, which would connect 
him with Hercules. 

’ The name by which the Chaldeans are mentioned 
in Scripture is py. This I would derive from 
5a1rzeac, warlike; and the warlike character of 
the Chaldeans is well known. The name of the 
Babylonish kings likewise may be explained from 
Celtic: thus, Nebuchadnezzar is from Neambo5as- 
HaArcatt, which signifies, an impenetrable fortress. 
Thus, also, Belteshazzar would signify, the effeminate 
prince, from Searsan, soft, effeminate. The first 
part of the component is not quite clear to me as yet. 

Merodach, Wujneasaé, a sovereign, or lord. 

Senacherib, king of Assyria, from Seanac-ceanbd, 
which denotes, perhaps, two qualities of that prince 
—namely, craft and cruelty; the first word meaning 
cunning, as also, a fox—the term applied by our 
Lord to Herod, “go tell that fox;” and the latter 
signifying havoe or slaughtering, and being an 
epithet of some Ivish princes. Thus, a prince of the 
Engenian race was called darpe-ceanb, (See O’Brien 
at this word.) 

Moloch, the false deity of the Ammonites, to whom 
they made their children pass through the fire, is 
derived from the Celtic word, Mole, fire. ‘This word 
is the initial part of the classical compound, Molciber, 
a name of Vulcan; in fact, the word Vulcan itself is 
of kindred origin; for the letter m, when aspirated, 
has the sound of v, and hence 2fJolcayn would be 
pronounced Vulcan. 

Baal-Pvor, or Beed-deywo, the name of an idol, 
supposed to be the Priapus of the classical mythology, 
expresses in its interpretation the distinguishing 





characteristic of that base object. Thus, Peaé-mon, 
pronounced Peghdr or Pehor, is equivalent to mentula 
pergrandis. 

The last Seripture name I shall mention at present 
is Shiloh, under which title Jacob prophecies of the 
Messiah. ‘This word is explained by the Samaritan 
version to signify the peace-maker. And in Irish, 
strange to say, the word Sjotlod (pronounced shééloh) 
signifies peace, or the making peace—a coincidence 


sufficiently remarkable. pn 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


April 27th.—Mr. Mansfield, “ On Benzole, its nature 
and utility.” Of the latter, its application to artificial 
illumination, we gave a full report the week before 
last, (see page 296 ;) merely then stating, however, in 
regard to its nature, that benzole was a liquid hydro- 
carbon procured from coal tar. It is, in fact, a very 
volatile oil, distilled from coal tar; it is one of several 
oils contained in naphtha, but alone soluble in alcohol ; 
it solidifies in a frigorific mixture of ice and salt. 
This latter property distinguishes it from the other 
hydrocarbons, tolmole, cumole, and cymole, and 
enables it to be procured by pressure perfectly pure. 
Benzole is a neutral body, incapable of forming salts, 
but it does enter into composition. Treated with 
nitric acid, it is converted into a substance known as 
nitro-benzole, one of the products also of impure 
bitter-almond oil and ammonia. Nitro-benzole is 
already used in the manufacture of the well-known 
Hendrie’s almond soap, specimens of which were on 
the table. A farther change is, the conversion of 
nitro-benzole into aniline, acompound ammonia; and 
cymaline, melanitine, and cyanomelanitine, are farther 
developments in the series, alkaloids built up by 
successive accumulations. The birth, parentage, and 
education of benzole were the proposed topics of 
the lecture; but the grandchildren, and even the 
possibility of building them up, were discussed with a 
thorough knowledge of the subject in all its bearings. 


ASTLEY COLLIERY—AND THE FIRE ANNIHILATOR. 
In Mr. Phillips’ fire annihilator we recognised the 
application of a principle which promised largely for 
the benefit of mankind, and accordingly we gave it 
our cordial approbation, and the publicity that words 
and a woodcut could convey. It was with great 
gratification, therefore, that we read on Wednesday a 
letter in the Zimes, from Mr. Darlington, describing 
the application of the principle on a grand scale and 
with a successful result. On Monday morning, the 
2nd ult., one of his coal mines at Astley was dis- 
covered to be on fire, which had spread to such an 
alarming extent as to prevent all access by the usual 
shafts. The mine was instantly sealed up—all open- 
ings stopped down so as to prevent any access to the 
atmosphere, yet fire damp issued from every crevice 
about the stoppings, and through orifices in the earth, 
in such quantities that the safety lamps would take 
fire at a considerable distance. In this state of things 
Mr. Darlington says, “ I wrote to Mr. Goldsworthy 
Gurney, whose application of high-pressure steam to 
the ventilation of coal mines is exciting so much 
interest, stating the case, and asking if he could 
point ont any plan by high pressure steam exhaustion, 
or otherwise, likely to be of service. Mr. Gurney 
imfhediately came down, and after well investigating 
the conditions, in consultation with us, proposed to 
fill the mine with carbonic acid, azote, or some other 
extinguishing and incombustible gas. This, at first, 
appeared to us impracticable, and the immense quan- 
tity required to fill the galleries and lateral workings, 
together above three miles in length, too expensive, 
if it were possible to obtain it, to warrant the propo- 
sition. He, however, soon set us right. He said 
nitrogen, or azote, might be obtained from the winds 
of heaven, and carbonic acid from the coals lying 
waste about the pit, assisted by a little charcoal and 
lime; air would be deprived of its oxygen by being 
passed through burning charcoal, coke, and small 
coal, and the azote set free. In short, the product 


of this combustion would be the choke, or black 
damp known in mines. We immediately built a fur- 
nace of brickwork four feet square, at a safe distance 
from the downcast shaft. ‘To the ashpit, in every 
other respect made tight, an iron cylinder, thirteen 
inches in diameter, was connected, and made to ter- 
minate at an elbow under water in a close tank partly 
filled. With the upper part of this tank, above water, 
another pipe was connected and carried through the 
stopping of the downcast pit. A powerful steam jet 
was made to work between the furnace and the tank, 
which drew the air down through the fire, and forced 
it through the water. A second jet was placed in the 
cylinder at the top of the downcast shaft, and made 
to draw the choke damp from the tank, and force it 
into the pit. At the other, or upcast shaft, we placed 
a jet in a cylinder through the stopping, aud made to 
exhaust from the shaft beneath, so as to assist the 
compressing jets, and draw the choke damp through 
the galleries between them. The apparatus thus 
fitted, as soon as the fire had burned up, was set in 
action. In order to test the effect of the choke 
damp we placed some burning tow, moistened with 
spirits of turpentine, into it. ‘The flame was as in- 
stantly extinguished as if placed in water. It was 
thus tested in the cylinder, as it passed from the ash- 
pit, before coming to the jet; also in the tank and 
second cylinder, with similar resulis. This was con- 
clusive evidence of the perfect formation of the choke 
damp. In about two hours after the jets were set in 
action fire damp disappeared from the shafts, and we 
observed a slight cloudy appearance in the escapage 
from the upcast shaft. It had the sulphurous smell 
of choke damp, which pervaded the air to a consider- 
able distance. A safety lamp was now brought and 
placed in the upcast cylinder; it became instantly 
extinguished as if put in water. For this purpose the 
draughts were momentarily shut off. A bright burn- 
ing fire of charcoal, in a chafing dish, was placed in 
the escapage at the cylinder, and was also imme- 
diately extinguished. ‘These facts satisfied us that 
the choke damp had passed through the mine. The 
period of its appearance agreed with our calculations. 
The quantity of choke damp forced through the mine 
was about 6000 cubic feet per minute, and this would 
fill the galleries in about that time. The choke 
damp was allowed to remain for several hours, at the 
termination of which we were convinced that all fire, 
however intense, must be extinguished in the mine. 
The connexion with the furnace was now broken, 
and fresh air driven through by the same jets. In 
about two hours the choke damp disappeared ; this 
was shown by a safety lamp burning clearly in the 
escapuge, in the cylinder at the upcast shaft. We 
regarded the mine now as perfectly safe. With 
several men I descended the downcast shaft, 390 feet 
deep, to the tunnel leading to the working. We 
found all clear. ‘The exhausting jet was kept up, 
drawing fresh air through the mine all night. The 
next day several men went down and passed through 
the workings, and found all clear and safe. This 
result has occasioned the greatest interest in our 
neighbourhood. Never was an experiment more suc- 
cessful. A gigantic power under such complete con- 
trol, fighting with the elements, and, as it were, 
compelling them to destroy each other. The appli- 
cation of high-pressure steam to the ventilation of 
coal mines may effect a greater protection to life and 
property, but we regard this application as little in- 
ferior to the coal trade, and a triumph of science 
equal to any of the present day.” 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


P CAMBRIDGE, 25th April.—The following degrees were con- 
‘erred :— . 

Masters of Arts.—W. Brodrick, G. F. Holroyd, R. J. 
Knight, A. P. Moor, H. Wilbraham, Trinity College; A. 
Bower, E. Huxtable, J. 8. Hoare, John Rigg, G. G. Holmes, 
*A. Willink, *J. 8. Wood, St. John’s college ; *H. Newport, 
Pembroke college; R. W. Nourse, R. D. Travers, Caius 
college ; W. W. Howard, Sidney college. 








* These three should have been admitted March 23. 
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Bachelors of Arts.—R. V. Blathwayt, Jos. Ryland, Trinity 
college; A. C. Clapin, H. P. Gurney, T, Hockin, St. John’s 
college; H. J. Coleman, Corpus college; J. W. Harris, 
Christ’s college; C. C. Anstey, Caius college. 

The Burney Prixe.—This prize, for the best English essay 
on some moral or metaphysical subject, on the existence, 
nature, and attributes of God, or upon the truth and evi- 
dence of the Christian religion, has been adjudged to J. 
Todhunter, B.A., of St. John’s College (Senior Wrangler 
1848). Subject—“ The Doctrine of a Divine Providence is 
inseparable from the belief in the existence of an absolutely 
perfect Creator.” 


THE SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY. 

THe Report of the Council at the eighth Annual 
Meeting, on the 26th ult., is before us, and speaks of 
the reviving feeling and interest manifested towards 
the literature of the period embraced by the Society, 
and ascribes it, in part, to the recent sale of the poet’s 
house at Stratford, and the purchase and engraving 
of the Chandos portrait. With regard to the former, 
we learn that 400/. is still required to place it in the 
hands of the national trustees. The proposed fund 
for the re-publication of Ileywood and Dekker’s plays 
has not yet filled sufficiently to warrant the under- 
taking ; but the hope is not abandoned. The state 
of accounts was tolerably satisfactory; and in the 
places of Messrs. A. Dyce, Milman, J. Oxenford, 
Planché, and Sir George Rose retiring from the 
Council, Messrs. J. Bruce, W. O. Hunt, Swynfen 
Jervis, Dr. J, Thomson, and Sir E. B. Lytton were 
elected. 

So far all was placid and pleasant enough, but our 
literary circles are aware of the grand fracas which 
has broken out between Mr. Payne Collier, the direc- 
tor of the Society and Mr. T. Crofton Croker, on 
the subject of a publication, with which we made our 
readers acquainted in the Literary Gazette, No. 1673, 
viz., the lost play of Massinger, edited by the latter 
gentleman, and published under the auspices of the 
Percy Society, of which Mr. Croker is an active mem- 
ber, as Mr. Collier is of the Shakespeare. It appears 
that in the fourth volume of the papers put forth by 
Messieurs the Conncil of the Shakespeare, there is 
an anonymous critique upon this issue of the Perey, 
which is sharply complained of as a proceeding on 
the part of one literary society towards another, ‘ca’ 
culated to excite ill feeling among the individ: ; 1 
members, and ultimately to prove injurious to the 11- 
terests of such institutions.” Mr. Croker’s remon- 
strance is couched in this spirit; and in his little 
brochure of seventeen pages he strikes out right and 
left, and gives, it must be owned, some very hard 
hits. In the first place, he shows that of thirteen 
charges of editorial incompetency brought against 
him, ten mistakes (including seven of these) had pre- 
viously been corrected in errata,* which he adduces 
in evidence of the fact, and then goes on to analyse 
the pith of the remaining six. 

Mr. Collier writes, March l4th, that he is the re- 
sponsible editor of the volume in which the attack 
on Mr. Croker is made, and Lord Ellesmere, the 
President, in answer to an appeal to him— 

“ Considers that I (T.C. C.) may very well content 
myself ‘ with the explanation that my corrections were 
only accidentally anticipated by those of my reviewer,’ 
which his Lordship is pleased to add, ‘ appears to be 
the fact.’ 

“As, however, the Shakespeare Society have, ac- 
cording to their President’s statement, established a 
reviewer, and Mr. Payne Collier avows himself to be 
‘the responsible editor of the last volume of the 
Shakespeare Society’s Papers, or such review; thus 
standing forth to challenge criticism, he would, I 
submit, have no right to complain of any dissection 
of his edition of ‘Shakespeare,’ or exposure of printer's 
blunders upon the supposed detection of which 
his literary reputation exists, had 1 any wish to re- 
taliate. 

“But I have none; for every one must feel that 
in all criticism of this kind, involving philological 
difficulties and debated questions of the nicest cha- 
racter, it is manifestly unfair to select particular in- 
stances, and thence infer the general conduct of 
editorship. 

* The Shakespearians allege that they were anticipated 
by their critic, 





“It would be the easiest task possible, not merely 
to charge, but to convict, the best authorities, or pro- 
fessedly the most careful editors, of far more impor- 
tant errors than the worst which have been laid to 
my charge. Let me request any one to turn to Mr. 
Collier’s ‘ Shakespeare,’ vol. vii., p. 832, and direct 
his attention to that gentleman’s entire ignorance of 
the common grammatical idiom drink up, which 
actually leads him to doubt that vinegar is intended 
by esi/, which, being printed with a capital letter, of 
course implies that Mr. Collier believed that it was 
the river Yssell to be drunk up! A blunder so mo- 
mentous as this is the more to be wondered at, when 
we have the benefit of Gifford’s—the honest Gifford’s, 
decisive note on the matter in his edition of ‘ Ben 
Jonson,’ vol. i., p. 122. And Mr. Collier’s error 
respecting this word is the more extraordinary, be- 
cause Shakespeare uses it elsewhere in the ordinary 
sense of vinegar. But the fact is that Mr. Collier's 
edition of ‘Shakespeare ’—an author, recollect, most 
frequently edited, not the first edition from a newly- 
discovered manuscript—is replete with such over- 
sights and blunders, that I intend discarding it from 
my library, as an edition likely to put any one out of 
temper. I will, however, try and keep mine, and 
avoid retaliation. 

“Tf, therefore, in dealing with the reputation of an 
eminent critic, a self-satisfied reader, a distingnished 
antiquary, and an accomplished editor, as the party 
responsible for the charges urged against my ideal 
amanuensis, I hope Mr. Payne Collier will feel en- 
tirely convinced that I can only act in the same 
spirit of kindness, conciliation, courtesy, and amiable 
eandour, so evidently displayed by him towards the 
editor of a ‘lost play of Massinger’s,’ which he cer- 
tainly himself appeared unable fluently to read when 
I had the pleasure of submitting the manuscript for 
his inspection. Indeed it was this evident incom- 
petence on Mr. Collier’s part,* that decided me to 
undertake the laborious task of editorship myself, in- 
stead of transferring it to that gentleman, as it was 
my intention to have done.” 

Here is another of the retorts courteous :— 

“ The errata which I detected, while the sheet was 
at press, in pp. 26, 27, and 28, of Aso/rubal for As- 
drubal, to which the name was of course subsequently 
corrected, did not appear to me to be of such import- 
ance as to call upon the funds of the Society for the 
expense of a cancel. 

“But what am I not entitled to say to my Critie, 
or the responsible Editor of the ‘Shakespeare So- 
ciety’s papers,’ who, upon this obvious misprint of ol 
ford, actually, in his charge, asseris that the name 
‘ Asorubal’ should always have been Asdrubal. Can 
Mr. Collier shew to the Shakespeare Society that the 
name has been or is so printed in the Percy Society's 
volume, or, as he asserts, with an o for a d? 

“Am I not fairly entitled, then, delicately to in- 
quire, if he, the responsible editor, who cannot read 
and copy print correctly, may not, in his free and 
fearless course of editorship, confound an i with aj, 
ac with a b, and heaven knows whiat else, to suit his 
own notions of orthography, and imagine a g, which 
might or might not have existed in a manuscript be 
had seen, could appreciate, but did not understand ? 
And does he not, when commenting upon any literal 
inaccuracy I may have overlooked in printing the 
name Asdrubal, fairly lay himself open to the retort 
of having made what would be treated at a police 
office as a false charge, which, however, I am quite 
certain no gentleman could intentionally have been 
guilty of, although I have known such things done 
by anonymous writers in periodical reviews, and 
sometimes feel shocked at observing notices of such 
matters in the newspapers.” 





*“ Mr. Collier’s knowledge of manuscripts may be 
gathered from his reading of the account of ‘ Twelfth 
Night’ from Manningham’s Diary, where Malvolio being 
mentioned, an allusion is made to ‘ his gestures in smiling ;’ 
but Mr. Collier reads (Shakespeare, vol. iii., p. 317) ‘ his 
gestures inscribing.” This, be it remembered, is in a short 
extract from a very legible manuscript, not from a long copy 
of a very obscure one. It should be added that I derive my 
knowledge of this momentous blunder from Mr. Hunter’s 
‘ New Lilustrations of Shakespeare.’” 





And again: 

* Under the circumstances in which I am placed, I 
refrain from making any charges, and will confine 
myself to repelling the remaining six, hitherto un- 
noticed, brought against my competency as an editor. 
These in general exhibit a lamentable deficiency of 
recollection, and a curious want of knowledge, as well 
as taste, coupled with a love of puerile conjecture. 
Why, for instance, should my critic be ignorant of 
the history of the King of Bohemia, and waste so 
many words in strutting about ‘a late and sad ex- 
ample?” 

“ The Council of the Perey Society have, however, 
before them the means of satisfying themselves by 
reference to the manuscript from which I have edited 
Massinger’s supposed lost play, whether what I shall 
proceed to state is correct or not; and as no insinua- 
tion has been made that I have forged the manuscript, 
I suppose its genuineness is not doubted by the 
Shakespeare Society. 

“T pass over the erudite remarks offered by my 
critic for the information of the members of that So- 
ciety, such as that an uw was formerly used instead of 
av; that ‘eyes’ were often of old spelt ‘eies, &c., 
because I am quite convinced that every member of 
the Percy Society must be aware of these facts. 

“The doubt expressed as to the interchange of w 
and v in manuscripts of this period, in such words as 
‘wasl, p. 4, ‘lawolta; p. 66, &c., is lamentable; I 
refrain from saying more. Let Mr. Collier turn to 
his own edition of Shakespeare, vol. vii, p. 209, and 
he will find that vast, in Hamlet, act i, se. 2, is mis- 
printed wast or waste, in the old copies, subsequent 
to that of 1603. And that geutleman attributes it toa 
‘very easy’ compositor’s error. Can Mr. Collier shew 
the arrangement of a printer’s case of letters in 1600? 
Certainly, from what is now supposed to have been 
the old arrangement of printers’ cases, no letters 
could be less accidentally mistaken than v and w. In 
fuct, the arrangement seems to have been made to 
prevent this possibility. For my part, I am inclined 
to attribute the indiscriminate use of the letters v 
and w to a very different cause. 

“In the passage ‘Theis pulled out, p. 63, my 
critic is pleased to assert that ‘the word ‘ eyes’ has 
been evidently omitted. This does not appear to 
me to be quite so evident; although ‘the eyes pulled 
out’ is the evident meaning of the passage, which 
was written as I have printed it, and, I believe, was 
so written, to give a quick or passionate expression 
to the words ‘ Th’ eis, the original transcriber having 
omitted the apostrophe. 

“Tt is stated, and it would appear not without con- 
sideration, by my critic, that ‘lonely,’ at p. 73, is 
misprinted for ‘lovely, which he endeavours to 
shew, after explaining certain facts which every 
member of the Perey Society must at once admit to 
be perfectly correct, that the turning of the letter n 
forms an u, and that u was formerly used instead of 
v; adding, rather unnecessarily, as it appears to me, 
in a tone of triumph, ‘such must have been the 
case.’ 

“ Now, I feel satisfied that such has not been the 
case, and that I have not only correctly read, but 
that the printer has correctly rendered the word in 
question lonely: and a more poetical or beautiful 
reading I cannot conceive. But my critic would drag 
down Massinger io the level of his own ‘lovely’ 
mind if he could. The meaning of the passage in 
which the word occurs, may be taken in simple prose 
as ‘So alone, so solitary in you is that feeling of 
pity. What can be more dignified ? (Remember, 
they are the words of fallen royalty, addressed to a 
courtezan); and compare them with the wretched 
pertness of ‘So lovely, so beautiful in you is that 
feeling of pity—which would almost tempt any one 
to add to such “must-have-been-the-case” editorship 
as this, for the completion of the sentence, and ‘my 
darling you are’ * * * 

“ And now” (for we omit some) “sixthly and lastly, 
for the word ‘inglinge, p. 16, which my critic 
asserts ‘ought unquestionably to be ‘jugling’ or 
‘juggling.’’ Flaminius is talking to Berecinthius, 
the priest of Cybele, of the mysteries of his religion. 
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Surely my critic is ignorant that the mysteries of this 
goddess were of a character which might justify the 
epithet given to them by Massinger; but which would 
have no point if that applied by the Shakespeare 
Society’s reviewer were admitted to be the reading. 
Of course, the new vice-president of the Society of 
Antiquaries must be aware of this. ‘ Inglinge, how- 
ever, is unquestionably the word used in the manu- 
script, and, although Dyce, Gifford, and Halliwell are 
quoted as authorities to shew that I cannot read or 
understand correctly a manuscript of the time of 
Charles I., and the Atheneum, therefore, considers 
me to be an incompetent editor, I think my anony- 
mous critic, or critics, ought not to have omitted to 
consult Nares, as the respectable authority fol- 
lowed by Mr. Payne Collier in his ‘ Yssell’ draught. 
“ Shade of Gifford, arise, and defend an honest 
editor! Arise! and shield the memory of Massinger 
from the ‘juggling mysteries’ of the Shakespeare 
Society ! “'T, Crorron CROKER.” 


Tn the office of bottle-holders, we trust to see this 
made a fair fight, and fought out; the only opinion 
we shall at present give, being, that we consider it a 
manifest impropriety for one Literary Society, either 
by its officers or tools, to step out of its right course 
for the sake of prejudicing the production of a similar, 
and not rival Society, and holding up any of its mem- 
bers to ridicule and abuse—especially remembering 
that all the trouble taken with such works are volun- 
tary contributions to literature, unpaid, and without 
an idea of reward. 





LAYARD'S NINEVEH. 


To the American Edition of this work is prefixed a 
letter by Dr. Edward Robinson, the author of Bibdli- 
cal Researches in Palestine,’ and coming from so 
good an authority, we think a few passages cannot 
but be acceptable on this side of the Atlantic :— 

“ Nineveh, the great city ‘ of three days’ journey’ 
that was ‘laid waste and there was none to bemoan 
her,’ whose greatness sank when that of Rome had 
just begun to rise, now stands forth again to testify to 
her own splendour, and to the civilization and power 
and magnificence of the Assyrian empire. This may 
be said, therefore, to be the crowning historical dis- 
covery of the nineteenth century. But the century 
as yet is only half elapsed. 

“ Nineveh was destroyed in the year 606 before 
Christ ; less than 150 years after Rome was founded. 
Her latest monuments, therefore, date back not less 
than five-and-twenty centuries ; while the foundation 
of her earliest is lost in an unknown antiquity. When 
the ten thousand Greeks marched over this plain in 
their celebrated retreat (400 B.c.) they found in one 
part a ruined city called Larissa; and in connexion 
with it, Xenophon, their leader and historian, de- 
scribes what is now the pyramid of Nimroud. But he 
heard not the name of Nineveh; it was already for- 
gotten on its site; though it appears again in later 
Greek and Roman writers. Even at that time the 
widely extended walls and ramparts of Ninevah had 
perished ; and mounds covering magnificent palaces 
alone remained at the extremities of the ancient city, 
or in its vicinity, much as at the present day. Of 
the site of Nineveh there is scarcely a further men- 
tion, beyond the brief notices of Benjamin of Tudela 
and Abulfeda, until Niebuhr saw it and described its 
mounds nearly a century ago. In 1820 Mr. Rich 
visited the spot; he obtained a few square sun-dried 
bricks with inscriptions, and some other slight re- 
mains; and we can all remember the profound im- 
pression made upon the public mind even by these 
cursory memorials of Nineveh and Babylon. We first 
hear of Mr. Layard in 1840; when, after having in 
the preceding year travelled with a single companion 
through all Syria, we find him in company with Mr. 
Ainsworth visiting the mounds of Kalah Shergat, and 
the ruins of el -Hather, the ancient Hatra in the desert. 

‘“‘ Besides the specimens of beautiful glass and 
the pulley found at Nimroud, an unexpected discovery 
is that of the arch. The importance of this rests, not 
so much perhaps in the mere circumstance of a single 
small yaulted chamber, as in the fact brought out by 





Mr. Layard, that ‘ arched gateways are continually 
represented in bas-reliefs. It follows that the arch 
was well known before the Jewish exile, and at least 
seven or eight centuries before the time of Herod. 
Diodorus Siculus also relates, that the tunnel from 
the Euphrates at Babylon, ascribed to Semiramis, was 
vaulted (Hist. ii. 9). All this serves to remove the 
difficulty, still felt by some, in respect to the antiquity 
of the vaults still existing under the site of the temple 
at Jerusalem. 

“Permit me to add a few words relating to the Nes- 
torian Christians, with whom Mr. Layard came in 
contact, as above mentioned. 

“ Mr. Layard gives usually to this whole people the 
name of Chaldeans. In so doing I cannot help feel- 
ing that he goes further than the historical facts war- 
rant. As a Christian people, there is little, and per- 
haps no evidence, that they bore this appellation be- 
fore the submission of a portion of them in modern 
times to Papal authority. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
April 21st.—Professor H. H. Wilson in the chair. 
The Secretary read a paper by Captain Newbold, on 
the tombs of the Amalekites, In the year 1846, 
Captain Newbold, in the course of a walk in the 
vicinity of Jerusalem, found some rough stone struc- 
tures, which his Arab guide called Aabir ul Amd- 
likeh, or tombs of the Amalekites. These structures 
are five in number. They are situated on the slope 
of a hill at the village of Jiboa, the Gibeah of Saul, 
about seven miles north-east of Jerusalem, and are 
described by Captain Newbold as long, low, massive, 
rectangular buildings, constructed of large rough 
blocks of limestone, as grey, and apparently as time- 
worn, as the limestone rocks on which they are 
built. ‘They are very dissimilar to the comparatively 
modern tombs of Syria, resembling more closely the 
long tombs which cover catacombs at the base of the 
Pyramids in Egypt. In one of the tombs, which 
measured 983 by 16 feet, and from 154 to 7 feet 
high, there is an aperture or chamber measuring 14 
feet by 53, and 4 feet 4 inches high, which was found 
to be perfectly empty. There is also near the end 
of the same tomb a shaft sunk through tlie roof, 
reaching to the base of the building. It is possible 
that these structures were intended to cover the 
entrance into subterranean vaults; but this is a point 
which it is difficult to decide upon without making 
excavations; and the writer is of opinion, from their 
traditionary name, and from their resemblance to the 
long tombs of the ancient Egyptians, that they may 
have been constructed by that ancient people 
‘“‘Amalek, the first of the nations,” and that they 
probably mark the position of the Mount of the 
Amalekites mentioned in the book of Judges, ch. v. 
15. The country of the Amalekites extended to the 
borders of Egypt, and the writer thinks it is more 
than probable that, from a tribe of this powerful 
nation, under the name of Hyksos, sprang the dynasty 
of Shepherd kings which ruled Egypt prior to the 
time of Abraham, Mr. Norris read an extract of a 
letter from Mr. Layard, who is now at Constantinople, 
in which that gentleman adverted to the very dis- 
crepant accounts left us by the ancients of the history 
of Assyria. It may be premised that the usual autho- 
rities place Ninus, with his wife Semiramis, about 
2000 years before the Christian era, and give him a 
succession of some thirty or forty kings, whose reigns 
extend from 1200 to 1400 years, making average 
reigns of thirty to forty years each, a length incon- 
sistent with the experience of every monarchy known. 
Another account, handed down to us by Eusebius, 
from the historian Polyhistor, contained in a few 
lines only, places forty-five kings between Semiramis 
and the close of the empire, with a very probable 
duration of 526 years only, thus making that queen’s 
reign more recent by 700 or 900 years than the usual 
accounts; but then he gives a dynasty of nine Arab 
kings, with a duration of 265 years, as predecessors 
of Semiramis, and an earlier Chaldean dynasty of 
forty-nine kings. reigning 458 years. The united 
dynasties of Polyhistor, it will be seen, form a period 
of 1229 years, differing very little from the number 





given in some of the usual authorities; and this 
coincidence has suggested to Mr. Layard the idea 
that the three dynasties of Polyhistor, who gives 
numbers only, and no name, are in fact identical 
with the thirty-six or forty kings of the ordinary lists, 
and he very ingeniously shows that the names of 
those lists indicate three different dynasties. The 
statement that Balatores, the nineteenth name in the 
lists, overthrew the Dercetides, naturally places this 
king at the head of the second division; and the nine 
names which follow will be the representatives of 
Polyhistor’s nine Arab kings. We have, then, from 
Thineus to Sardanapalus, a period which, according 
to Syncellus, amounts to 480 years, less by forty-six 
only than the numbers given for the Assyrian dynasty 
of Polyhistor—a trifling discrepancy in reference to 
such remote periods, which would be nearly com- 
pensated by supposing that one account referred to 
the beginning, and the other to the end of the reign 
of Semiramis, which is stated to have extended to 
forty-two years. The above is but a slight sketch of 
the argument; and Mr. Layard would, without doubt, 
be able to support it by much additional evidence, 
which could not be compressed into a brief letter, not 
intended for publication. It has the advantage of 
reconciling the statement of Herodotus—the usual 
date of Ninus, as founder of an Assyrian monarchy— 
the confusion of the different Ninuses—and the 
chronology of the Bible. We have only to object to 
it, the neme of Semiramis placed between the Arab 
and Assyrian dynasties by Polyhistor, the confirma- 
tion of this position by Herodotus, whose period of 
520 years agrees so nearly with that of Polyhistor, 
and the great improbability that so many successive 
monarchs could have reigns extending to snch a long 
period. The total omission ef the name of Ninus, 
both by Herodotus and Polyhistor, rather tends to 
confirm Mr. Layard’s view, that the name of this 
monarch should be placed somewhere about 2000 
years before our era, but, if the name be a reality, 
and not a myth, at the head of a much longer series 
of monarchs than historians have given as his suc- 
cessors. 





BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
April 27th.— Public Mecting.—Mr. Pettigrew, Vice- 
President, in the chair. From the thin attendance, it 
appeared to be generally understood that the impor- 
tant communication to the Association from M. 
Boucher de Perthes, and which we mentioned in our 
last Gazette, had been postponed. The statement 
made by the chairman confirmed this supposition. 
An inscribed bronze buckle and an iron key, which 
had been found at Boulogne-sur-Mer, under circum- 
stances which might have induced an opinion that 
they were Roman remains, were exhibited by Mr. 
Charles Kennedy. Mr. Syer Cuming observed, that 
the buckle was evidently a work of the fifteenth 
century, when inscribed sword-belts, and other articles 
of personal equipment, were fashionable. He read 
the inscription, hay:m. ‘The key was in such a 
state of decomposition, that it was difficult, he con- 
ceived, to appropriate it correctly. Mr. Price agreed 
with Mr. Cuming in the appropriation of the buckle, 
but he read the inscription har: m, which, however, 
he was unable to explain, and he considered the key 
to be not more than two centuries old, (1650,) 
judging from its shape and material. In this opinion 
several members concurred. Mr. Keet made some 
severe observations respecting the coins said recently 
to have been purloined from the British Museum ; 
and the chairman observed, that he believed the law 
would be left to take its course. He then announced, 
that the arrangements for the Chester Congress of the 
Association in August had been under the considera- 
tion of the Council, by whom a Committee had been 
appointed. Mr. Crofton Croker stated, that the 
Lord Bishop of Chester would be the patron of the 
Congress ; and that among the Vice-Presidents were 
the Dean and Chancellor of Chester, Sir Piers 
Mostyn, Bart.; F. R. West, Esq., M.P.; Major- 





* We are enabled to state that the Congress Meeting at 
Chester has been fixed to commence on Monday the 30th 
of July next. 
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General Egerton, Colonel Philips, Colonel Myddleton 
Biddulph, the Rev. J. Y. Dod, James Folliott, and 
James Mainwaring; Messrs. J. W. Tatton, Wilbra- 
ham Tollemache, George Wilbraham, Simon Yorke, 
Townshend Mainwaring, C. Dundas, Brownlow 
Wynn, Bamford Hesketh, J. Jesse, F.R.S.; Perryn 
William Atkinson, G. Folliott, and Hurlestone Leche. 
Mr. Planche then read a’ paper respecting the arms 
engraved upon a circular plate of brass, exhibited to 
the meeting by Mr. C. Roach Smith, which were, 
quarterly, those of Toulouse and France. He stated 
that the only persons, so far as he had been able to 
discover, who by right could bear such arms, were 
Alphonse, Count of Poictiers, sixth son of Louis VIIL., 
king of France, born in 1220, who married the only 
daughter and heiress of Raymond, the eighth Count 
of Toulouse, and who, in 1251, took possession of 
that country in right of his wife, but who died 
without issue in 1271. But it was observed by 
Mr. Planche, that the custom of qnartering has 
not yet been traced to so early a period; and 
Alphonse is represented on his seal with the arms 
of France impaling Castile, (those of his mother.) 
On the death of his wife, who survived Alphonse 
only four days, Philip le Hardy, King of France, 
seized the county of Toulouse, and his successors 
inherited it ‘as Counts of Toulouse, not as Kings 
of France,” until the reign of John, who incorporated 
it and other possessions, in 1351, with the royal 
dominions. John, King of France, was taken 
prisoner at the battle of Poictiers, five years after- 
wards, and brought to London by Edward the Black 
Prince; he remained in this metropolis till 1360, and 
after his liberation returned to England, where he 
died at the Savoy Palace, 8th April, 1364. Mr. 
Planche added, that the ornament in question can be 
dated as early as the middle of the fourteenth century, 
but he thinks not before that, and therefore considers 
it probable that it might have formed part of the 
horse furniture of John as Count of Toulonse, other 
similar plates being engraved with the separate arms 
of the various duchies, such as Burgundy and Nor- 
mandy, &c., incorporated by him with his kingdom, 
Reference was then made to a plate of the same chia- 
racter, exhibited by Mr. Goddard Johnson, of Nor- 
wich, and smaller plates, All of them have a ring or 
loop of metal on the top, apparently for the purpose 
of suspension, and the prevailing opinion that they 
were attached as ornaments to the harness or capari- 
sons of horses, is most probably the correct one. 
The two exhibited to the British Archeological Asso- 
ciation were stated to be the largest and most 
elaborately engraved specimens known, and have evi- 
dently been enamelled and gilt. The Chairman 
announced that he had received a communication 
from one of their vice-presidents, Sir Gardner Wil- 
kinson, bearing date March 22nd, from Upper Egypt, 
stating that he had been up as far as Gebel Berkel, 
and had found some interesting things, although the 
country was very mountainous and ugly in itself. 
He had derived much satisfaction from studying the 
character of the ancient Egyptian fortifications on 
the frontier, as they give a perfect insight into their 
system of defence as laid down by the Vauban of the 
Osirtasens. He had made examinations all the way 
up to the old level of the alluvial deposit of the Nile, 
before the fall of the cataracts of Asonan, which was 
first observed by Dr. Lepsius, in consequence of his 
finding the old Nilometers (or rather notices of the 
rise of the Nile) at Samneh. Sir Gardner's repeated 
visit to Egypt has enabled him to accumulate im- 
portant and satisfactory materials for his intended 
work on Egyptian architecture, which, from such an 
authority, cannot fail of being highly interesting. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK. 
_Monday—Entomological, 8 p.m.—British Architects, (An- 
niversary) 8 p.m.—Chemical, 8 p.m.—Medical, 8 p.m.—Pa- 
thological, 8 p.m. 
_ Tuesday—Medical and Chirurgical, 84 p.m.—Civil En- 
gineers, 8 p.m.—Zoological, 9 p.m.—Syro-Egyptian, 74 p.m. 
_Wednesday—Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—Graphic, 8 p.m.— 
Literary Fund, 3 p.m.—Archzological Association, (Council 
Meeting), 84 p.m.—Royal Botanic, (Promenade,) 34 p.m. 





Thursday—Royal, 84 p.m.—Antiquaries, 8 p.m.—Royal 
Society of Literature, 4 p.m. 

Friday— Astronomical, 8 p.m.—Royal Institution, (Dr. 
Pettigrew on the Mechanism and Functions of the Organ of 
Voice in Man; with the introduction of a case of double 
Utterance), 84 p.m.—Philological, 8 p.m. 

_Saturday—Asiatic, (Anniversary,) 2 p.m.— Royal Botanic, 
3} p.m.—Horticultural, (Exhibition day at Chiswick.) 








FINE ARTS. 

SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
Tue forty-fifth exhibition of the Old Society was 
opened to the public on Monday, and great was the 
gratification experienced by the numerous visitors at 
the excellent display of pictures on the walls; indeed, 
there are so many works of the foremost description, 
that it is not easy to make selections for a first 
notice—especially as many of the paintings require 
mature study and deliberation, before an opinion 
ought to be pronounced. The magic word “ Sold” 
is affixed to the corner of at least one half of them; 
and this is at once an- evidence, not only of 
the general merits of the pictures, but also of 
the taste and judgment displayed by the purchasers. 
The walls are rich in landscapes, by Copley Fielding, 
the Fripps, De Wint, Cox, Bentley, Richardson, Nes- 
field, Nash, Turner, Callow, Branwhite, Rayner, Evans, 
and others. Bartholomew has some superb flower- 
pieces, more like enamel than water-colours; Prout 
and Cattermole some admirable interiors; Mrs. Criddle, 
Wright, Topham, &c., some capital pieces of genre ; 
and there are specimens of a superior order of nearly 
all the varieties of painting of which water-colours 
are capable. Some of the marine views are of great 
merit, and in a large number of the pictures the 
atmospheric effects are given with wonderful truthful- 
ness; indeed, considering how many works some of 
the artists have contributed, it is astonishing that 
there should be such a general excellence, so little 
of mediocrity, and so small an amount of bad, in an 
exhibition numbering 365 works of art—one for 
every day in the year—contributed by forty-five 
artists. 

With this general notice, we shall, for this week, 
content ourselves, and go into all necessary details in 
future numbers; merely adding that the Exhibition 
is highly creditable to British art and artists, and a 
most gratifying one to the connoisseur. 





NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. 
No. 119, Another “ Towing-path, near Hammersmith 
Bridge, looking towards Putney,” G. Howse, has many 
good points. 

No. 124, “On the Darent, near Horton,’ J. H. 
D'Egville, is a beautifully little picture with the 
desirable grey effect. 128, “View from the Horn, 
looking towards Minehead, Somerset,” is another 
clever drawing by the same. 

No. 132, “ Happy as a Queen,” E. H. Corbould— 
a beautifully painted figure of a young harvesting girl, 
with the rich corn on her head-— 

“* Of autumn’s rich store I bring home my part, 

The weight on my head, but light joy in my heart.” 
The distance and middle ground too blue for the 
general colouring of the figure, which is weakened 
by the strength of the background. It is a very 
pleasing picture, and sold. 

No. 135, “The Hop Garden,” is a very charming 
picture, by Mr. Fahey, full of beautiful colouring, and 
very interesting to all who have ever witnessed the 
merry and picturesque scene of hop-picking; the 
luxuriant graceful climbing plant, with its fantastic 
“bines” and hanging blossoms, is our best set off 
against the rich vineyards of Italy. This little picture 
is so richly coloured, that it would not be a bad 
pendant for Uwin’s well-remembered ‘ Gathering in 
the Vineyard.” 

No. 187, “ Salisbury, looking towards the Poultry 
Market,” Thomas S. Boys, is a very nice picture ; 
the buildings are beautifully executed. 

No. 138, “Evening on the Thames,’ H. C. 
Pidgeon, represents a fine effect. 

No. 144. “ Spearing Salmon in North Wales,” is 
another fine work, by J. H. Mole, sweet and pleasing 





in colour and treatment. The figure of the woman 
is not so easy and natural as we should like for such 
a group. 

No. 148, “A Nook on the Thames,” D. H. 
M‘Kewan, bas a beautiful Ruysdael look about it, 
very delightful. 

No. 151, “‘ The Valley of St. John, Cumberland— 
Saddleback in the distance,” Aaron Penley, is one of 
this clever artist’s most happy little bits, quite enough 
to make one forget the ennui of a wet, miserable 
day, with its perfectly natural effect of warm clear 
grey, and its brilliant sunny mist filling the valley. 

No. 154, “ From the Conservatory at Tedworth,” a 
very refreshing beautiful bouquet, and as exquisitely 
painted by Fanny Harris, as it is tastefully arranged 
with nice careful carelessness, ‘The execution is pure, 
and marked by great freedom. 

No. 158, “ Quietude,” charmingly rendered by C. 
Davidson's nice quiet retreat—a grassy bank, shaded 
by fine solemn trees, and a “ bubbling brook” to lull 
the thoughts. 

No. 160, “The Murderers of Thomas Chase of 
Amersham drawing up the Letter to the Clergy,” 
E. H. Corbould, and quite his chef deuvre. Itisa 
great example of the power of water colours. 
The depth and brilliancy, albeit got by all the re- 
sources of the art, are very remarkable; the armour 
and the iron-safe are fine in their solid and shining 
appearance. The girl in shadow listening to the plots 
of the murderers is finely done, and well conceived, 
for it brings out the tale against the group of violent- 
looking fellows round the table—a very skilfully- 
arranged group, with a red churchman as chief 
plotter: it is a masterly effort, and done with perfect 
success. 

No. 162, “ Scene at the Little Nore—Sheerness in 
the distance,” is another of T. S. Robins’ beautiful 
sea-pieces, and must not be passed by. 

No. 165, “ A View from Clifton Downs—Sunset,” 
W. Bennett. The brilliant effect of the sky and the 
light upon the cliffs is beautifully managed. 

No. 166, “ Twilight,”— 

“ The curfew tolls the knell of parting day,” 
Aaron Penley—a subject very often painted, but 
rarely with such success as here. The quiet even- 
ing effect is very pleasing, and the masses of dark 
foliage finely contrasted against the light sky. It 
reminds us of Hobbima. 

No. 168, “The Corn-riggs sae bonny,” C. David- 
son, possesses the perfectly natural daylight effect 
ouly to be got by painting in the fields. 

No. 180, “ Shrimp Fishers getting under weigh— 
Thames,” T. S. Robins, is full of nature and beauty. 
The flapping look of the sails is most cleverly given, 
and adds no small appearance of life and motion to 
the piece. 

No. 183, A fine battle piece, “ The Charge of the 
3rd Dragoons at Moodkhee, and Capture of the Sikh 
Battery,” M. Angelo Hayes. It exhibits great skill 
and very happy knack at such a peculiarly difficult 
subject. Mr. Hayes is, we believe, a new contributor. 

No. 185, “ Peace,” E. H. Welimert, is very fine in 
colour, but does not, to our notions, give a fair idea 
of the artist’s powers, so well known by his previous 
works. The general blue and yellow tone of the 
picture is gaudy ; and the clouds form very objection- 
able masses, as if made of clay rather than thin 
vapour. 

No. 191, “ Rouen, from the Heights of St. Cathe- 
rine,” T.L. Rowbotham, jun., is by another new contri- 
butor of great talent. In this fine drawing, the effect 
of a view from an eminence, so difficult to get, is 
admirably got. 

Nos. 192 and 182, “ Panoramic Views from the 
Theatre Faormina, Sicily,” C. Vacher, are very fine 
in effect and colour—the sky particularly brilliant. 

No. 199, “A Welsh River,” D. H. M‘Kewan. This 
picture is remarkable for its force; the projecting 
rock is finely brought out, and without the use of 
body colour. 

No. 217, “ Woudricken, on the Meuse,” G. Howse, 
is a very clever picture, in nice natural colour. 

No. 221, “ The Piazza of St. Peter's, on the Morn- 
ing of the Benediction, Rome,” is the masterpiece of 
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C. Vacher in this gallery; it exhibits all his great 
power in giving a glorious effect of sunlight. The 
receding crowds of figures are beautifully represented 
in excellent perspective. The subject is treated with 
great skill, and the work is altogether interesting, both 
from its historical character, and its merits as a work 
of art. 

No, 223, “The Express Train — Twilight,” H. 
Maplestone, is a very beautiful bit of colour, and 
quite a captivating little picture. We remember, too, 
another evening effect, 20, “ Hastings Castle ;” and 
a morning effect, “On the Thames at Richmond,” 
equally worthy of attention for the truth and thorough 
feeling for nature displayed in them. 


SUFFOLK STREET GALLERY. 

In Mr. Shayer’s pictures we find everything that 
is sweet and charming to the eye, composed with 
taste and executed with finish and delicacy. 56, 
“Going to the Meadows ;” 114, “ Looking out for 
Fishing-boats, coast of Sussex,” very rich in colour; 
228, ** Near the Deer-leap, New Forest ;” 364, ‘“ The 
Corn-field;” and 477,“ A Wood Scene, with Cattle 
and Figures,” are amongst the best in his usual style. 
393, called “Stable Friends,’ being a bay and a 
white pony, with some goats and bantams, is re- 
markable in finish, and altogether a pleasing picture. 

Mr. Clint is fond of the luxury of colour, but 
shows a great feeling for simple nature in several 
beautiful works. A pair of little studies 64 and 66, 
are excellent examples of this; and 224, “ Land- 
scape—Evening,” has a nice melancholy air about 
it, very charming. 365, “ Burlington Quay, Coast of 
Yorkshire ;” 487, ‘On the Coast, near Boulogne,” 
are charming pictures too. 

The pictures of J. C. Ward are remarkable for a 
quiet, natural tone of grey, and are, besides, exceed- 
ingly well handled; asin 71, “‘ Coast near Brodick Bay, 
Isle of Arran,” of which there are three views, all 
excellent; 263, “ A Highland Loch,” and 406, 
“Glen Tannox,” also capital pictures. 

No. 57, “ My wife this day puts on her first French 
gown, called a sac, which becomes her very well.”— 
Pepys’ Diary. On this Mr. J, Noble has painted a 
picture full of character. 

58, “ On the Thames—Early Morning,” is a very 
agreeable picture, by R. H. Hilditch. 

79, “ The Rival Suitors,” is a very clever picture, 
the tale well told; a sailor returned from India, is 
showing his presents from abroad to a pretty country 
girl, who does not see much to admire in such odd 
things; while the young farmer turning his back, 
tries to show a great contempt for his rival; it is by 
H. J. Pidding. 

Mr. A. Montague is amongst the first of the land- 
scape painters of this society; his works are always 
characterized by a strict study of nature, consequently 
they are never wanting in the qualities which that 
alone can give, 137, “ A Dutch Port—Morning,” is 
one of his happiest, beautiful and Cuypy-looking in 
effect, and the boats and figures admirably done. 407, 
* Dutch Market Boats at Dort,” is equally remarkable 
for the same excellent characteristics. 

Mr. J. C, Ward’s landscapes also show the careful 
student ; their generally quiet tone of colour is senti- 
mental and pleasing; they may, perhaps, be open to 
the criticism of being tame in colour, but this is, to 
our notions, rather a good tendency in landscape. 
His views on the coast of the Isle of Arran are all 
good ; it appears to be a delightful spot for the painter, 
for there are no fewer than five pictures from it. 203, 
“ The Highland Loch,” is also an excellent picture. 

The pictures by the Wilsons, J. Wilson and J. 
Wilson, jun., both members of the society, will be 
remarked as very pleasing. 87, “ Off the Coast of 
Holland,” J. W., jun.; 101, “High Trees Farm— 
Winter,” J. W., jun.; 154, “A Highland Glen,” J. 
W.; 166, “ Allington Castle, Kent ;” 241, “ Off the 
Coast of Holland,” J. W.; and 484, “ Cornfield near 
Reigate,” J. W., jun., may be pointed out as their 
best. The last, by J. W., jun., is a very pleasing picture 
—grey and nature like. 471, “A Water Mill— 
Winter,” is another remarkable picture by J. W., jun. 

Mr. J. J, Hill's, 67, “A Revel”— 





“ Our fire on the turf, and our tent ’neath a tree, 

Carousing and dancing how merry are we,” 
A capital subject, and, from the great talent shown 
in other smaller works, we should have expected 
would ‘have been treated more successfully. Some 
of the figures are cleverly grouped and original in 
design, but many of those dancing in the background 
are too conventional, and remind one too closely of 
the old masters. The execution is not so careful as 
in his smaller works, which are all very superior pro- 
ductions in the Mulready style. 243, “‘ A Boy scaring 
the Birds,” is a capital figure full of life and rustic 
nature; 400, “Child and Kitten;”’ and 418, “A 
Welsh Rustic,” are also beautiful little works full of 
fine finish and true colouring. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Paris, Thursday, May 3rd, 1849, 

Potitics and Literature cannot, it seems, flourish to- 
gether. The political strife and din caused by the 
approaching elections have completely paralysed lite 
rary activity—there have been, during the last fort- 
night, pamphlets innumerable, but no books. It is 
really lamentable to see so much talent, time, paper, 
ink, and mouey wasted over brochures, which are 
either not read at all, or, if read, instantly thrown 
aside and forgotten. One of the gravest accusations 
hereafter brought against the Revolution will be, that 
it has dragged down, or cast into the deadly shade of 
public neglect, all writers of popularity and eminence, 
and yet brought forward no others to take their places, 
As has been before remarked, the political convulsion 
of February contrasts in this respect most disadvan- 
tageously with its predecessor of 1830. The “ three 
glorious days of July,” as they are called, were for 
France the beginning of a new literary era; it is from 
them that several of her most renowned authors date 
their rise, or the rapid spread of their fame. The 
“glorious days of 1848,” on the contrary, appear 
rather the close of a brilliant literary era than the 
beginning of a new one—they have, thus far at least, 
called from the vasty deep of obscurity no new genius, 
nor have they aided any in the struggle for celebrity. 
1830 gave France and Europe “ books that are books” 
—1848 has given nothing but pamphlets. 

The French have always had a great passion for 
Mémoires by eminent or notorious personages; and 
it must be confessed, that they possess many very 
valuable specimens of that class of literature—more 
and better than any other nation. But of late years 
memoir-writing has been sadly overdone. Generals, 
ambassadors, ministers, authors, actors, kings, police- 
men, revolutionists, ladies of frail virtue, convicts— 
all have written their memoirs; not a man, indeed, 
whose name ever occupied for a moment the attention 
of the public—not one who ever fancied himself in 
some way distinguished from the common run, but has 
inflicted his memoirs on the world. Vidocq, the thief- 
taker, thought himself as much entitled to publish his 
as Chateaubriand, the statesman and the genius. Un- 
fortunately, the memoir-writing mania still continues 
to rage as virulently as ever ; in some of the best lite- 
rary periodicals there are two or three batches now 
in course of publication, and Heaven only knows how 
many others are threatened in the periodical or col- 
lected form. The Revolution has of course added 
greatly to the intensity of this dreadfui malady; we 
may apprehend that at least five out of every ten of 
the people who have played, or are playing, a part on 
the public stage since that event, will rush into print 
with their silly souvenirs. 

Every repetition of the Prophet increases the pub- 
lic admiration, and draws forth fresh praises from 
the musical critics. A collection of the criticisms 
on this great production would be very curious: it 
would be found to contain, I should imagine, every 
Jaudatory term in the language. Berlioz of the 
Débats, Theophile Gautier of the Presse, the critic of 
Galignani’s Messenger, all join most heartily in the 
enthusiasm expressed by their lesser colleagues. 
The last mentioned, specially admires the ‘ orches- 











tral combinations of Meyerbeer,” which he says, 
“place him at the head of all composers, living or 
dead ;” and he declares that “ his inventive resources 
are as wonderful as they are inexhaustible.” Subse- 
quent auditions have, as is always the case in a great 
musical composition, caused beauties to be admired 
which at first had passed unnoticed ; and, what is 
not always the case, have confirmed or increased the 
admiration expressed at particular parts on the first 
hearing. A drinking song in the third act, between 
the three Anabaptists and the Count— 
“ Versez, versez, frdres! 

Le doux choc des verres 

Fait les cceurs sincéres 

Et les vrais amis!” 
is particularly admired, as is also a cavatina by 
Madame Viardot in the last act. This act is mainly 
dependent on Madame Viardot for its triumphant 
success, 

‘To the revolution we are indebted for the intro- 
duction of singing and music in cafés, a species of 
public amusement similar to your Cider Cellars, 
Shades, and singing taverns. It is a debated ques- 
tion whether such things encourage or degrade art— 
elevate or pervert public taste: but they have at 
least one merit which none can deny—they give 
bread to many poor wretches, who, without them, 
would probably starve. And to be just, they seem 
likely, in Paris at least, to be the means of intro- 
ducing real artistes to the world. Already has one 
of them brought into notice a young man who, as 
singer and actor, bids fair at no distant day to take 
a lofty position; some of the most eminent critics 
even go so far as to ascribe to him the Divine gift of 
genius, and to demand in consequence his immediate 
removal to a scene more worthy of him, than the 
platform of the estaminet. 

For some time after the revolution, political cari- 
caturing excited little attention; and truth to speak, 
our caricaturists seemed to want either the talent or 
the disposition to avail themselves of the liberty of 
ridiculing public personages by the pencil—a liberty 
rigorously refused during the latter years of Louis 
Philippe’s reign, though with strange inconsistency 
the pen was left free. Of late, however, political 
caricatures have greatly increased in number, talent, 
spirit, and popularity. Cham and Danmier are our 
two principal performers in that walk; and both 
display vast ability as artists, with great powers of 
satire, and at times brilliant wit. To Cham (he is 
really, as his name implies, a son of Noé—of Noé, 
however, the ex-peer, not the gentleman of the ark) 
the greatest honour is due, though he is the junior 
of H. D. Of his productions we may say, with truth, 
the exact contrary of what Martial said of his epi- 
grams, for most are good, only some middling, and 
few indeed are positively bad. The wit he displays 
is much more remarkable than his artistic execution, 
and it is astonishing to see him meet, with unflag- 
ging spirit, the daily demands on it. Daumier, on 
the contrary, is more distinguished for powerful ex- 
ecution than for satire, though nearly all his carica- 
tures are smart, and some are telling. Both these 
eminent artists publish their works in the Charivart; 
and it is they alone who keep up the circulation of 
that once famous and terrible journal. M. Philipon, 
who was so noted at one time for his caricatures 00 
Louis Philippe, publishes Ze Journal pour Rire, 4 
sort of Charivari or Punch; but on the whole, nel- 
ther M. Philipon nor his assistants ply the pencil 
with the ability or success of Cham and Daumier. 


NOTES FROM ABROAD. 

Alboni has been singing at the opera at Bordeaux 
with immense success, with a young man named De 
Layran, as Fernand—( Letter from Bordeaux.) We 
presume that our great contralto has thus achieved 
new laurels in the celebrated réle of Grisi, in the 
Favorita, for which she has the additional merit of 
singing in French. : 

Dr. 8. Enlicher, Professor of Botany at Vienna, 
and author of several important works on that science; 
including the “ Genera Plantarum Secundum Ordines 
Naturale Deposita,” died lately at Vienna. 
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SHKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 

PHILANTHROPIC FARM SCHOOL. 
Tue ceremony of laying the first stone of this build- 
ing, the nature of which we stated in the Literary 
Gazette of April 21st, in the hope that it might 
increase the number of its patrons, was performed on 
Monday, by Prince Albert, with the heavenly aid of 
one of the most lovely and auspicious days of which 
our variable climate enables us to boast, in the course 
of the annual 365, Everything seemed to conspire 
as if in unison with the benevolence of the purpose. 
A distinguished company was assembled in a spa- 
cious tent, round three sides of which seats were 
raised, the fourth side being open to the procession, 
and the centre occupied in the Masonic ritual, under 
the superintendence of the Duke of Richmond, an 
eminent Mason. Sacred music was chanted, and an 
impressive prayer impressively delivered by the Bishop 
of Winchester, and His Royal Highness spread the 
mortar, deposited the coins, plate, and documentary 
inscriptions, poured on the corn, oil, and wine, ap- 
plied the level and the square, and thrice struck each 
of the four corners of the stone, with a spirit and 
accuracy that would have done honour to a Grand 
Master—which we regret to think he is not, nor as 
yet in the way to be—and so finished the laying of a 
foundation which deserves to be memorable among the 
humane and Christian efforts of ourage toredeema por- 
tion of the unfortunate outcasts of society from adismal 
fate, arising out of crime for which no well-informed 
and reflecting man can consider the great majority 
of them morally responsible. For our own parts, we 
deem it wottld be quite as reasonable to thrust a person 
from the top of a Russian mount, and say, “ Do not 
descend,” as to bring up nine-tenths of these wretched 
beings in the ways they are brought up, and thrust 
upon the world, and bid them be honest and virtuous, 
not to steal, not to go down to sin and the valley of 
death. The boys intended for the farming experiment, 
and emigration as agriculturists, were habited in 
smock-frocks, and a number of lads who had passed 
with credit through the school, and been taught 
useful trades at the Philanthropic Institution, in St. 
George's Fields, in the decent dresses becoming a 
decent class of mechanics, were marched into the 
presence of the Prince, and one of them read a suit- 
able address, to which His Royal Highness replied 
with much feeling. 

At the conclusion, His Royal Highness departed 
by special train for Buckingham Palace, and a nume- 
rous party assembled under the presidency of the 
Duke of Richmond, to partake of a handsome dejeuner 
provided by Mr. Relfe, of the White Hart hotel, Rei- 
gate, under a marquee erected for the occasion. The 
customary toasts called up his Grace frequently and 
efficiently, the Bishop of Winchester, Lord Harrowby, 
the Lord Mayor, Captain Williams, Captain Gladstone, 
and ought to have brought forward the chaplain and 
secretary, Mr. Sydney Turner, upon whom both the 
Duke and the Bishop bestowed the highest eulogies 
for those judicious and indefatigable exertions by 
which he has mainly contributed to bring this blessed 
charity into a condition of permanent prosperity, and 
now of more extended promise. ‘The farm is called 
Redstone Hill, and is on a pretty acclivity, with a fine 
view over the adjacent country. The land appeared 
to be capable of much industrial improvement, though 
it looked gracious in the splendid sunshine, and with 
a crowd of the surrounding inhabitants grouped along 
the spots where they could command a sight of the 
scene, with its processions, waving flags, and other 
gay accompaniments. Itconsists of 133 acres, and is 
taken on lease for 150 years. kifty boys can now be 
accommodated and instructed, and 120 or 130 more 
may be added. On that space, and in that time, 
what a mass of human sterility and evil may be re- 
deemed—how much more than the barrenness and 
weeds of the worst of soils! And may we not further 
hope that this is but the beginning of a system which 
every countyin Britain may imitate with incalculably 
beneficent effects, with an immense saving of county 
rates, and a more glorious saving of immortal souls? 
Well is it worth the while of princes and prelates, of 
Government and the Church, of the rich and the poor, 





of the nation and the people, to ponder on these 
things. Sure we are, if they do so, progress will not 
only be certain and widely spread, but that it will 
also be much more rapid than great movements in the 
social sphere can usually hope to be. 

The South-Eastern Railway Directors contributed 
every facility in their power to the comforts and en- 
joyments of the day. 

It was a matter of regret to many, that the return 
train had been fixed for so early an hour (six o'clock); 
and that the gay proceedings of the day were thus 
rather abruptly terminated. The shortness of the 
time appropriated to the breakfast explains probably 
what struck us as an important omission in the toasts 
proposed—viz., that the treasurer's health was not 
given. All who are acquainted with the labours of 
the Philanthropic, know how much the remarkable 
progress it has lately made has been due to the inde- 
fatigable exertions of Mr. Gladstone, who, in the 
event of Monday, had reason to rejoice in having 
added another to the many claims which the distin- 
guished family he belongs to have on their country- 
men’s respect. 


BURIAL IN TOWNS AND CHURCHES. 

Tue Earl of Carlisle in the House of Lords, and Lord 
John Russell personally to Mr. Mackinnon, have 
given assurance of a Government measure, to be pro- 
posed before the close of the present session of Par- 
liament, for putting an end to this much condemned 
practice. To come to a fair compromise with the 
clergy is the chief difficulty; and a statistical corre- 
spondent of ours takes rather a novel view of this 
question. He observes, the London livings are bene- 
fited,— 

Ist. By the fees on intramural burials 

from natural causes (hypothetically) 

to the annual amount of say . - £0000 0 0 
2nd. By the additional fees from deaths 

and burials, produced by infection 

from the foregoing, say only ° 1500 0 0 

Total £6500 0 O 
drd. Deduct proportion of marriage 
fees lost in consequence of deaths in 

category No.2, . . £75 0 O 
4th. Births, ditto, ditto, 1 0 0 

a 90 O 
£6410 0 O 
Leaving a clear annual profit of £1410. 

But as the burial fees are the last paid and final, 
and marriages and births continue from year to year 
successively, the real profit is by no means to be 
estimated at so high a rate. 

The lessors and lessees of Grave Yards are ina 
better position, for as they neither marry people nor 
christen infants, all the increased mortality (with the 
smallest possible decrease from not having the possible 
children to inter) is extra revenue to their establish- 
ments, 

Undertakers are also benefited in the same degree 
by the existing system; to whom must be added the 
manufacturers of mourning hat-bands, breeders of 
long-tailed black horses, grave-diggers, &c. &c., all 
which classes, enjoying vested interests in un-sanitary 
customs, ouglit in justice to have compensation for 
their losses, occasioned by any ministerial or legisla- 
tive interference. 





BROMPTON HOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION, 
Tuts charity had, as we anticipated from its pro- 
gramme, a brilliant field-day on Wednesday, at the 
Albion Tavern, Mr. Disraeli in the chair, supported 
by M. Guizot and a company of nearly two huudred 
persons, including, at the top table, Lord Feversham 
and several distinguished Members of Parliament aud 
other gentlemen of social influence. To the toast of 
“the Church” the Rev. R. Montgomery replied in a 
feeling manner, and modestly touched upon his own 
exertions in behalf of the hospital, which the chair- 
man stated had realized no less asum than 1000/. 
The Report, read by Mr. Philip Rose, gave a favour- 
able view of the progress of the charity—there being 





now accommodation for 87 in-patients. Since the 
opening, in November, 1846, 676 had been admitted, 
whereof 129 had died; and during the past year the 
admissions were 282, deaths 52—a sad proportion ; 
but latterly, i. e. since lst January, the per centage 
had been far more favourable (owing to what causes 
was not mentioned), the deaths amounting to only 11, 
or one-ninth, out of 95 patients, The daily average 
number of persons relieved was 115. ‘The proceeds 
of Jenny Lind’s concert (1600/.) were commented 
upon with due applause, and other liberal contribu- 
tions were not forgotten in the summary. In pro- 
posing the toast of the evening —‘“‘ Prosperity to 
the Hospital”—Mr. Disraeli pronounced an address 
which occupied an hour and a half in delivery ; which, 
though rather of the longest for a post-prandial ora- 
tion—with the hearers all round with bumper glasses 
in hand—was so eloquent and interesting as not to 
be felt too heavy for the occasion. He was suc- 
ceeded by M. Guizot, almost every sentence from 
whom made a point, and was received with loud 
cheers. Other toasts followed in succession, and 
again called forth the genius of the chairman, as well 
as other individuals ; and the gratifying result of all 
was a subscription of above 1,700/.! A number of 
ladies graced the festival with their presence. 








BIOGRAPHY. 
SAMUEL MAUNDER. 

WE have the sorrowful task to announce the death, 
on Monday, the 30th April, of this truly excellent 
man, and most meritorious writer, at his house in 
Gibson-square, Islington. It was but the other day, 
(see Literary Gazette, No. 1663,) that, in speaking 
of his portraits, then published by Messrs. Longman 
and Co., we seized the occasion to offer afew remarks 
upon the great usefulness of his literary career, and 
his worth as a friend, whom we had known well, and 
esteemed much, for many a year, Mr. Maunder was 
the brother-in-law of William Pinnock, (who married 
his sister,) and who was so justly celebrated for the 
course he opened and pursued with such ardour in 
regard to books for educational purposes. Pinnock’s 
‘catechisms will never be forgotten when education is 
treated of; and in their production Maunder was the 
true workman, to whom the youth of England were 
chiefly indebted for their instruction; and also for 
those of a historical kind, which were no less skil- 
fully and admirably edited. Pinnock had, no doubt, 
the honour of the original design; but he was of too 
enthusiastic and speculative a character to settle 
fixedly to any one object, however large; and the 
porfitable trade in his own catechisms and histories 
(worth several thousand pounds a year) was insuffi- 
cient to satisfy his ambition; and he diverted his 
mind from this certain fortune for other schemes, 
which ended in the confusion of all, and his own 
ruin. Meanwhile, the honest and painstaking 
Maunder kept steadily on. During several of the 
early years of the Gazette, (whilst Pinnock and 
Maunder were its publishers,) and occasionally 
since, he has contributed his aid to its columns ; but 
the solid business of his life was addressed to the 
compilation of those most useful and invaluable 
volumes, which Messrs. Longman have from time 
to time brought out under the well-deserved 
titles of ““ Maunder's Treasury of Useful Knowledge,” 
“Maunder’s Treasury of History,” “ Maunder’s 
Scientific and Literary Treasury,” “ Maunder’s Trea- 
sury of Natural History,” “ Maunder’s Biographical 
Treasury,” ‘ Maunder’s Universal Class Book,” &c. 

The labour bestowed on these publications has 
always claimed our warmest encomium. Maunder 
was not a person to undertake and not todo. Most 
conscientiously and diligently did he acquit himself 
of every one of his tasks; and the consequence is, 
that for general reference there are no works extant 
(we hardly except the largest Cyclopedias) superior 
to his neat portable volumes, for every seeker of in- 
formation, The avidity with which youth and intel- 
ligent childhood consult them is the highest testi- 
mony, and we know many houses to which we have 
recommended them, that “go to Maunder” has 
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become the watchword and advice whenever any 
difficulty occurred in study or reading, and seldom 
have we found the appeal made in vain. Upon every 
ground, therefore, we venture unhesitatingly to pro- 
nounce Mr. Samuel Maunder an eminent benefactor 
to his kind, and his name, one to be remembered with 
respect and gratitude by generations yet unborn. He 
had not reached a period of life which led us to fear 
its so sudden termination; but he has been called 
away, and if just and good actions, a modest self- 
estimate and firm integrity, an absolute devotedness 
to literature in its best sense for educating the mass 
of the people—if these qualities and pursuits “ smell 
sweet and blossom in the dust,” so long shall his 
memory be cherished throughout the British empire. 


di qualche pianto,” was sung, too, with the greatest 
feeling, and in that charming sotto voce for which 
she isincomparable. Coletti sang the part of Enrico. 
His “ Cruda funesta” is a fine performance, and would 
alone place him in the first rank of barytones. Gar- 
doni acquitted himself very creditably in the most 
arduous part of Edgardo, a part that is, perhaps, 
the very greatest test of an opera singer’s powers. 
On Thursday Mlle. Lind appeared in La Figlia, 
and was greeted with enthusiasm from a house 
crowded in every part, on her resumption of a character 
which she has rendered peculiarly her own. Never 
was the Nightingale in sweeter or better voice, and 
her acting, both as the suttler to the regiment, and 
as the niece of Za Marquesa, was marked with all 








THE DRAMA. 


Haymarket.—On Thursday evening, an adaptation 
of Dumas’s drama, Les Demoiselles de St. Cyr, was 
produced at this theatre, under the title of Runaway 
Husbands, with but moderate success. It is of a class 
of drama that has never been very popular with Eng- 
lish audiences, who are, in general, apt to be more 
pleased with broad character than the complication 
and explication of intrigues, upon which the piece 
chiefly depends for its interest; and although, by a 
somewhat Procrustean process, the five acts of the 
original are compressed into three, there is not suffi- 
cient interest or strength of situation to render it 
greatly attractive. The scenery and dresses were 
splendid and in good taste, and the acting effective, 
in the hands of Messrs. Wallack and Buckstone, Mrs. 
Fitzwilliam and Miss Reynolds, the latter lady play- 
ing the part originally performed by Plessy. Judicious 
curtailment is required to render this drama popular, 
and there are instances of slovenliness in the dialogue 
that the adapter would do well to correct. 

Lyceum.—A two-act drama,:translated from the 
French, was produced here on Thursday, eutitled, 
The Husband of my Wife. As an outline of the plot, 
we may state, that a rebel, Fernando d Oliva, Charles 
Mathews, takes refuge in the house of Estrada, Frank 
Mathews, whose daughter Znes, Miss Gilbert, is about 
to be married to one Perales, Harley, who has not yet 
arrived. The pursuers enter and read a proclamation, 
condemning those to death who shelter Oliva; so, to 
save his own neck, Estrada passes him off as the 
expected bridegroom. Perales, now arrives, and, 
being disowned by every one, is arrested as the rebel. 
The scene now passes to the court of Philip of Spain, 
Selby. Oliva, under a feigned name, performs good 
services for the king, and becomes attached to the 
court; Znes is in attendance on the queen, and, re- 
sisting the attentions of courtiers and those of his 
majesty, confides all letters to the keeping of her 
husband, who uses them to obtain his own forgive- 
ness. This is-very excellently worked out; and, 
judging from the applause, it must have a long 
run, being perfectly successful. We believe this is 
Mr. Moreno’s first public essay as a dramatist; and 
his warm reception, when, after long calling, he made 
his bow before the curtain, ought to induce him to 
proceed in acareer that has commenced so auspi- 
ciously. 








MUSIC. 


Her Majesty's. — Mlle. Lind pursues the round of 
parts by which she has become so celebrated. After 
delighting every one with her display of pastoral 
simplicity and tenderness in the Sonnambula, she 
sang the Lucia on Saturday with an equal display of 
genius in ber treatment of the pathetic story of Lam- 
mermoor. In this, to our notions, one of her greatest 
parts, Mlle. Lind exhibits the utmost depth of senti- 
ment and the highest grasp of intellect of which the 
part is capable, and truly we have never witnessed 
anything more intensely pathetic than her acting of 
the cruelly deceived girl when she reads the forged 
letter and sings with such exquisite grief, “Me 
‘infelice! ahi! la folgore piombo,” and the plaintive 
aria, “ Soffriva nel pianto,” that follows. In the 


maduess scene, her assumption of a wild ghastly look 


that archness and simplicity that have rendered the 
character so telling with an English and mixed au- 
dience. To pretend to criticize the performance would 
be downright folly ; it is a perfect triumph of vocal 
and histrionic genius. F. Lablache was Sulpizio, 
and Gardoni Tonio, and both excellent. 

On Tuesday, Mlle. Parodi made her appearance 
as Leonora, in La Favorita, a character of distinct 
and opposite features to that of Norma, in which she 
established her position with the public. We are not 
inclined to think the selection a very judicious one— 
for though Mlle. Parodi was excellent in the tender 
and pathetic parts, and the assumption of the cha- 
racter was novel and effective, yet it wanted the force 
of the situations which rendered her delineation of 
Norma so striking. The performance, however, was 
much applauded, and quite successful; and that is the 
main point after all. ‘There were several encores; 
and Mile. Parodi was called before the curtain 
several times, to receive the oblation of a shower of 
bouquets. The great Lablache played the part of 
Baldassare for the first time, and we have only to say 
that no such representative of the strict but loving 
priest could be found upon the stage. Gardoni was 
good as Fernando, and Coletti admirable as Alfonso. 
The whole music was given with consummate skill, 
and the chorus and band, under Mr. Balfe, did their 
duties with great correctness and precision. 

Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. — Grisi 
appears to have commenced this cycle in her career 
—abounding in rivalry, yet affording finer scope for 
the highest efforts of her art than any preceding one 
—with renewed vigour. The feu sacré which had 
flickered and burned pale in the depressing atmo- 
sphere of undisturbed and fashionable routine is 
roused, and she enters the circle like some renowned 
champion of chivalric days, once more to excite 
wonder and delight, and display the standard of ex- 
cellence in the vocal art. Besides the effect of the 
prestige which Mme. Grisi holds, her singing at this 
time possesses a peculiar charm and interest on 
account of the care and earnestness with which she 
does everything; no point of acting is forgotten, no 
daring flight of song is neglected or feared, while 
every sentiment and passion is pourtrayed with the 
most overpowering fervour both in voice and manner. 
We have often endeavoured to point out a remarkable 
quality in the mere tone of the voice in Grisi’s sing- 
ing, by which the most beautiful expression is ob- 
tained, so that if we heard it behind the scenes the 
sentiment intended to be conveyed by her singing 
would always be felt. This is an exceedingly rare 
gift, for by far the greater proportion of vocalists, 
though so great in singing, do not possess it; they 
use their voice as many musicians do their instru- 
ments, but lack the heaven-born faculty of expressing 
& sentiment. 

The Lucrezia, which Grisi sang for the first time 
on Tuesday, is certainly one of the finest of her 
tragic parts, and admits of a display of all her fiery 
energy, as well as of deep feeling, when she sings so 
touchingly, “Gra desso il figlio mio,” in the last 
scene. We thought her as great as ever in every 
respect throughout the opera, which was not so per- 
fectly performed in other respects. Angri made a 
good deal of the little part of Orsini, and introduced 
an air and cabaletta of Pacini’s, which gave her more 
opportunity of displaying her extraordinary executive 





was terrifically true. 


The beautiful aria, “ Spargi 


power. In the brindisi, “Il segreto,” she excited 




















— 
quite as great a sensation as other great contraltos, M 
though, for our own part, we thought her singing a 
of it disjointed and broken in effect. It wanted a 
the flowing character, but in spirit there was int 
nothing lacking. Mario sang ineffectively, as though 4 es 
fatigued; consequently, the first part of the opera — 
and the last scene suffered sadly, and he omitted an apEre 
air at the opening of the second act. ‘Tamburini, pen 
though a splendid acting Alfonso, is unfortunately — 
no longer equal to the task of singing the fine scena, papi 
Vieni la mia vendetta,” with all the force it requires, ag 
On Thursday, we had Norma, and never have we a é 
listened with greater satisfaction and delight to the jo 
opera. Grisi was in fine voice, and pourtrayed this L nl 
celebrated character of her repertoire with such zeal, 7 a 
singing at the same time with such masterly skill, as | Mons 
to excite the greatest enthusiasm. From first to last, mn 
she imparted a grandeur and intensity of expression 8 whey 
into the impersonation of the most imposing kind— on 
every attitude and look was full of meaning. The ae | 
most remarkable po'nts in the performance were the his : 
singing of the “ Deh con te,” and the wonderful fire peat 
and withering looks with which she gave the “ Ah reap 
non tremate ;” this gained the most veliement of th 
applause, and was repeated amidst a complete shower ae 
of wreaths and bouquets. The whole of the last Puck 
scene was most feelingly given, and the “ Qual cor prs ; 
tradisti” with an exquisite expression of grief and prone 
despair. Those who have not seen this great lyric Add t 
actress in days of yore may think themselves for- wits 
tunate that they may hear her now in all her glory, ae “ 
Salvi had the part of Pollio, which he sings admir- pam 
ably and with immense power, giving it quite the be it} 
robust Roman character. Mlle. Corbari was tlie tifal ¢ 
Adalgisa, as on former occasions, and sang very frome 
correctly and with good taste. Marini was very King 
effective as Oroveso; and the choruses were perfect, Pa ar 
and fine in tone and expression. Indeed, the per- rp 
formance of this opera must be pronounced one of | mele! 
the most satisfactory ever produced. Para 
Opera Comique.— St. James’s.—The Comic Opera * emble: 
continues to flourish, and is really a very delightful statne 
entertainment, a happy relief to the more sever Wales 
music of the Italiar stage. Charton continues The 
ot charm every one by her elegant and in- de Mo 
passioned singing; lier voice has the peculiar the be 
touching quality so enviable. M. Octave, called the | ota 
first tenor of the grand opera, rather an assumption | : om . 
we should think, though he is a tasteful singer, bas at 
been singing in the Fra Diavolo, with the perform. | The ¢ 
ance of which we were not very well satisfied. His | poe 
‘Agnes tu jouvencelle” is a failure, with our recol- pr 
lections of Braham and Wilson in the part ; and with Shes 
the exception of Charton’s, the other parts were only cated 
indifferently well performed, On Wednesday, Herolt’s The Al 
charming opera, the Pré aux Clercs, was given for inne 
the first time, with the strongest cast of the com- abet 
pany. The opera has rarely been heard in this ‘Bien’ 
country, and if our memory serves, not since the time | ates 
of Mr. Monck Mason’s management of a French The G 
opera company at Drury-lane. ‘The music is exceed- Senne 
ingly pleasing, free from the noise and pretension of There 
Auber and Boildieu, and formed more upon tl Champ: 
Mozartian model, though not so full of subjects for ganck 
the voice; it is very rich in ideas, and these well exampl 
worked out and supported in the orchestra, and tle haste: 
concerted pieces are very clever and agreeable—thest pi lines 
were capitally sung by Charton, Guichard, Octave, pease 
and Condere. Charton’s romance, “Souvenirs ( and Mt 
jeune age,” was beautifully sung, and the pretly : sale-ro. 
eavatina, “O jours d'innocence,” with the obligald © ; 
violin music, excellently played by Deloffre, wa _ The 
another remarkably*pleasing part of the performance. Instrum 
The costumes are admirable in every respect, and the sion of | 
opera, with the exception of a hitch or two in tle In our | 
choral accompaniments, was effectively parformed. had the 
ee ine not quit 
on the f 
VARIETIES. heighbo 
The North Star, for the Arctic Sea, did not sail # little fla 
appointed, and letters will be in time at the Admirally finger of 
to the close of this day, Saturday the 5th, and prc- a bit of 
bably for a few days later, as we hear that her sailing English 
has been postponed for a short time. 
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Mr. Lough’s Sculpture.—Last week Mr. Lough 
opened his studio to view by cards; for it is indeed 
impossible to have sculpture seen as it ought to be 
in the den of the Royal Academy, and those who are 
so circumstanced as to lead them to send their pro- 
ductions there, suffer a great disadvantage in the 
appreciation of their works. Mr. Lough having 
raised himself to his great position in the art, inde- 
pendently of the Academy, naturally prefers exhibit- 
ing where he can be seen, though confined to a far 
more limited, if a more cultivated circle. This year 
his gallery possesses unusual and more numerous 
attractions. The grand conceptions of his Shak- 
spere characters, for Sir M, Ridley, Macbeth, Hamlet, 
Lady Macbeth, Portia, &c. are arranged in the first 
room, with his Milo, Satan, Dead Knight and 
Mourners, Vanquished Knight, and other noble 
groups and single figures, and busts of eminent per 
sons; and form altogether a splendid collection of 
genius, developing itself in nearly every branch of 
sculptural invention and design. Proceeding inward, 
his new works, together with Titania and the im- 
mortal Puck, are seen, and delightful they are after 
the sublime and deeply tragic of the chief ornaments 
of the outer chamber. Here is Oberon, indignant, 
the companion, and not unworthy companion to 
Puck. The expression is glorious; but Lough ex- 
cels in the philosophy of expression, and his ideal 
reveals the natural of the being whom he represents. 
Add to this, which is the striking truth of the first 
glance, the happy accessories, and the admirable 
drapery, and you have the secret of sculpture, which 
needs no explanation, but tells its whole story at once, 
be it pathetic or humorous, elegant or simple, beau- 
tiful or of the highest elevation. The broad baby- 
brow and pouting lip, and every feature of the Fairy 
King, speak his wrongs, and his very attitude (con- 
trasted with the mischievousness of Puck) is redolent 
of revenge for the insult he has suffered. A Gany- 
mede is equally fine ; L’Allegro, with a goat stepping 
as it were down a Welsh mountain stream, is the very 
emblem of the Principality, and ought to be the first 
statne in the collection of our young Prince of 
Wales, 


The Montcalm Gallery, collected by the Marquis 
de Montcalm, who commanded the French forces at 
the battle of Quebec, has been brought from Mont- 
pelier, to be sold at Christie and Manson’s yesterday 
and to-day. We expected to see pictures of finer 
quality. ‘There is nothing of the very highest class. 
The Greuzes are all good; so are the Van Huysum 
flower pieces. There are several good Vernets, and 
other masters of the modern French school. The 
Salvatore battle piece is a very fine work. The 
Ludovico Caraccis are beautiful small pictures, 
The Albano is a rare and exquisite little gem of the 
master. The Wynants is a good picture, seen to dis- 
advantage in the dirt. The large picture, “ Les 
Noces,” by Rembrandt, does not appear so full of force 
as he generally is; it reminds us more of Eckhout. 
The Guido, from the collection of the Marquis de 
Sommarina, is a fine picture of the Bolognese school. 
There are some interesting works by Philip de 
Champagne, Le Sneur, P. Da Cortona, and Omme- 
ganck. A good A. Ostade, “Two Smokers.” A fine 
example of ‘Titian’s colouring in a study of two 
heads; and a capital example of Van der Neer. The 
pictures by Rubens, K. du Jardin, De Hooghe, which 
is more like De Wint; C. Dolce, W. Vandervelde, 
and Murillo, are inferior to many before seen in this 
sale-room, 


_ The Pipe and Tabor.—These simple and old twin 
instruments, which once had whole and sole posses- 
sion of our streets and byeways, and well remembered 
iM our youthful days, when dancing bears and dogs 
iad their day with such “immense attractions,” are 
not quite extinct; an aged professor still exists, and 
on the first of May turned out in great force, in the 
neighbourhood of Paddington, with his tabor, the 
little flat drum, which is suspended from the little 
finger of the hand that plays the pipe, decorated with 
a bit of new ribbon, and playing a variety of the old 





English jig tunes capitally, 





Stowe MSS.—Lord Ashburnham is stated to have 
given 80001. for this collection, which consequently 
will not come under the hammer. 

Dr. Bialloblotzky’s Expedition to discover the 
sources of the Nile has attracted the notice of H.R.H. 
Prince Albert, who has subscribed 10/. towards the 
expenses of the undertaking. 

The British Museum is closed till Wednesday the 
9th, for cleansing, after which it will be opened till 
1st September, closing in the evening at seven o’clock, 
instead of four, as in the winter season. 

Mistranslating.—The following whimsical ex- 
ample of mistranslating is worthy of Literary Variety 
notoriety :—Michelet, in his “ Histoire de la Répub- 
lique Romaine,” mentions the following as one of the 
laws of the twelve tables, “Ne faconnez point le 
bucher avec la hache,” which, from the context, if not 
otherwise, it would be plain to most general readers 
meant, “ Thou shalt not shape the funeral pile with 
the axe.” But it is translated,“ Do not shape the 
butcher with the axe.” 

Mr. Sporle'’s Concert.—This popular singer and 
composer's annual concert took place at Crosby Hall 
on Monday evening, when the spacious room was 
capitally filled. The music was selected principally 
from English ballads, and the singers included Miss 
Lucombe, Miss Eliza Nelson, Miss Manners, and 
Miss Stewart; Messrs. Genge, F. Smith, Shoubridge, 
and Mr. Sporle himself, who sang a new song, called 
“ Hospitality,” with great taste, and was loudly 
encored. ‘The instrumental department included 
Frederick Chatterton on the harp, Case on the con- 
certina, and Richardson on the flute, the last playing 
on one of Siccama’s diatonics, from which he drew 
the most dulcet tones. Miss Eliza Ward also played 
a fantasia on the pianoforte tastefully. The encores 
were many during the evening, which appeared to 
afford much delight to the large audience assembled. 

Sale of Books.—Messrs. Christie and Manson 
commence a four days’ sale, of a large and important 
collection of books, on Monday next. There are 
many fine, rare, and valuable lots, in dead and foreign, 
as well as the English language ; and the condition of 
the books generally, as to preservation and binding, is 
such as to warrant their being at once placed upon 
the shelves of private libraries. Some of the early 
printed (fifteenth century) classics are very curious. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

The superb History of Noble British Families, Notes on 
the Cathedral Libraries of England, by Beriah Botfield ; 
Alison’s History of Europe, vol. 2; Memoirs of Prince 
Rupert, by Eliot Warburton, 3 vols.; The Fairfax Corre- 
spondence, R. Bell, 2 vols.; Werne’s White Nile, 2 vols.; 
Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters, Thomson’s History of Scot- 
land, Nicol’s Manual of Mineralogy, Mrs. Trollope’s Lottery 
of Marriage, Isaac Taylor's Loyola and Jesuitism, Carr’s 
History of Greece, James Fergusson’s New System of Forti- 
fication, and a dozen of other new volumes, and many lesser 
publications, have reached us, in a crowd, after the lull of 
Easter holidays, and will meet with as speedy attention as 


possible, and ad te to their respective importance. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Alison’s Europe, vol. 2, 8vo, cloth, 15s. ; royal, 30s. 
Averel’s (A.) Memoirs, post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Barrett's (A.) Christ in the Storm; or the World Pacified, 
12mo, cloth, 4s. 
Basket of Fragments, seventh edition, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 
Bell’s (R.) Memorials of the Civil War, 2 vols, 8vo, cloth, 
30s. 


Blanchard’s (L.) Sketches from Life, 3 vols, post 8vo, 15s. 

Bonar’s (Rev. H.) Coming and Kingdom of the Lord Jesus, 
12mo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 

ee Story of Grace, new edition, 18mo, cloth, 
2s. 

Brodie’s Urinary Organs, fourth edition, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

Brown’s (T.) Illustrations of Fossil Conchology, royal 4to, 
cloth, £3 15s. 

—- (Thomas) Memoirs by his Brother, 12mo, cloth, 


4s. 6d. 
Burke’s Peerage, 1849, 8vo, cloth, £1 18s. 
Buxton's (R.) Botanical Guide, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 
Cathedral, sixth edition, 18mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. ; morocco, 6s. 
Child’s Christian Year, fourth edition, 32mo, cloth, 2s.; 
morocco, 4s, 6d. 
Christian Servant’s Book, 12mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Chronological Tables of Greek and Roman History, edited 


Conquest’s (Dr.) Letters to a Mother, third edition, 12mo, 
cloth, 5s. 6d. 

Cooke’s (W.) Argument on Existence, &c. of Deity, 12mo, 
cloth, 5s., 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Cowe’s (Rev. R.) No Truth no Life, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 

Craig’s (J.) Universal Dictionary of the English Language, 
vol. 2, royal 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

Daily Church Service, 18mo, roan, 10s. 6d. 

Dawe’s Hints on Secular Instruction, third edition, 12mo, 
cloth, 2s. 

Dry Leaves from Young Egypt, by an Ex-Political, 7s. 6d. 

Fergusson’s (J.) Essay on Fortifications, imperial 8vo, cloth, 
12s. 6d. 

Ham's (Rev. J. P.) Life and Death, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 

Hogarth’s Works Complete, 2 vols, 4to, £2 5s. 

Introduction to Study of Social Sciences, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 

Jervis’s (S.) The Dying Girl and other Poems, post 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Ken’s (Rev. B. P.) Prayers for the use of Persons at Bath, 
12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Lectures on Evidences of Christianity, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 

Loudon’s Ladies’ Companion to Flower Garden, fifth edition, 
12mo, cloth, 7s. 

Lytton’s (Sir E. B.) Eugene Aram, post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Malte Brun’s and Balbi’s New System of Geography, 8vo, 
new edition, 30s. 

Maxims of Sir Morgan O’Doherty, Bart., square cloth, 2s. 

Monro’s (Rev. E.) The Revellers, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Muspratt’s (Dr.) Qualitative Analysis, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Newman’s (F. W.) The Soul, its Sorrows &c., post 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 

Nicol’s (J.) Manual of Mineralogy, post 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

Notes on the Cathedral Libraries of England, royal 8vo, 
cloth, 25s. 

Plant’s (R. W.) New Gardeners’ Dictionary, post 8vo, cloth, 


os. 

Priest (The) Upon his Throne, Lent Lectures, 1849, post 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Rockingham; or the Younger Brother, 3 vols, second edi- 
tion, £1 lls. 6d. 

Small’s Mercantile Tables, 4to, cloth, £2 10s. 

Seven Tales by Seven Authors, 12mo, cloth, 7s. 

Sunday School Library, vol. 1.: Addresses to Children, Is. 

Small Books on Great Subjects, No. 3., second edition, 
3s. 6d. 

Thomson’s (J.) Value and Importance of Scottish Fisheries, 
12mo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 

Trollope’s (Mrs.) The Marriage Lottery, 3 vols, post 8vo, 
boards, #1 11s. 6d. 

Taylor’s (Jeremy) Life of Christ, abridged, 18mo, cloth, 
Is. 6: 


8. 6d. 
Thompson’s (Rev. T.) History of Scotland, 12mo, boards, 
4s. 


Tourrier's Little Model Book, fourth edition, 1s. 6d. 

Working Man’s Third Prize Essay, ‘‘ Torch of Time,” 12mo, 
cloth, 3s. 

Werne’s (F.) Expedition to Discover the Source of the White 

_. Nile, 2 vols., post 8vo, cloth, £1 1s. 

Westwood’s (J. O.) Illuminated Illustrations of the Bible, 
4to, half morocco, £1 11s. 6d. ; large paper, £3 13s. 6d, 

Williams’ Memoir and Plan of Jerusalem, Svo, cloth, 9s. 

— with Plan mounted on roller, 18s. 

Woman’s Mission, thirteenth edition, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 

Whewell’s Mechanical Euclid, fifth edition, 12mo, sewed, 





5s. 
Wilson's (Dr. J.) Evangelization of India, 12mo, cloth, 6s, 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME, 


[This table shows the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.) 


1849 hm s. | 1849, h.m. 5. 
May 5. 1156305] May 9. . - 1156133 
oS — 56 25°4 1 e — 56 10°4 
7. — 56 20°8 le —56 81 
as — 56 16°7 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. ‘| 


RP Hore Egyptiace.—The continuation of these papers 
will appear in our next, and alternate with the Hore Cel- 
tice, an interesting contribution to Philology, as the former 
isimportant to the New system of Egyptian, Biblical, and 
ancient chronology. 

The review of the Percy Society publication in this No., 
induces us to defer the continuation of our Statistics of 
Poetry. 

We are sorry we cannot insert the lines on Beauty : they 
are warm and fanciful enough, but lack the one thing need- 
ful. 





To Advertisers.—From this date, the Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements will be :— 


Six Linesorless. . . . « « #050 
Each additional line 006 
AColumm. . 1. 2 se « 220 
BPA ss 6 6 ee 6 6 600 


Advertisements displayed across Columns will be charged 





by Dr. W. Smith, 8yo, cloth, 5s, 


according to the space occupied, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, Trararcar 
Saquanz.—Notice is hereby given that the EXHIBITION 
will OPEN on MONDAY next, the 7th instant, at Twelve o’clock.— 
Admission, One Shilling. Catalogue, One Shilling. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 
Exhibitors and Students may receive their Tickets and Catalogues 
by applying at the Academy on Monday after 12. 


URE of STAMMERING.—Mnkr. HUNT begs 


J to announce that he has resumed _ Instructions forthe Cure 
of Stammering and Defects in for the Season, at his resi- 
dence, No. 224, Regent Street. A P; 
ot Cures effected throughout the period of Twenty- -two Years; aud 
references to the highest medical authorities may be had, as above, 
or — on application, to any part of the Kingdom, free of expense. 

Mr. Hant attends Pupils at Swanage, Dorset, during the months of 
July, August, and September. 
224, Regent’s Street, April 7th, 1849. 








XHIBITION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH 
_4 ARTISTS. Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. OPEN for the 
SEASON. Admission, One Shilling. Open from Nine till Dusk. 
J. W. ALLEN, Sec. 





CLOSING OF THE PRESENT EXIIIBITION. 


Ririss INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 
ALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
WORKS . BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, from Ten till 
Five; and will close on Saturday, May 12th. Admission 1s. Cata- 


logue 1s. GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


OCIETY OF PAINTERS [N WATER 
COLOURS.—The FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIITION 
isnow OPEN, at their GALLERY, 5, PALL-MALIL EAST. 
Admittance, One Shilling. Catalogue, Sixpence. 
GEORGE FRIPP, See. 


HE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER COLOURS.—The FIFTEENTH ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION of this SOCIETY IS OPEN FOR THE SEASON at 
their GALLERY, Fiyty roraez, PALL MALL, near ST. JAMES’S 
PALACE, from Nine o’Clock till Desk. 











6d. 
JAMES FAHEY, Bee. 


HE HAKLUYT SOCIETY. — 

The ANNIVERSARY MEETING of ~ aan will be held 

on WEDNESDAY, the 9th inst., at the LONDON LIBRARY, 12, 
ST, JAMES’S SQUARE. The Chair to be so at Three o'clock. 


ISTULA INFIRMARY. 


PRESIDENT. 
The Right Hon. Sir JAMES DUKE, Alderman, M.P:, Lord Mayor. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS, 

Digby, the Right Hon. Earl. Cent, W. T., Esq., Alderman, 


Deuman, Right Hon. Lord Chief 
Justice, F.R.S, Gibbs, Michael, Esq., Alderman. 
Patteson, the Hon. Sir John. Hooper, John K., Esq., Alderman. 
Forbes, Sir Charles, Bart. Humphrey, John, Esq., Alder- 
Pirie, Sir John, Bart., Alderman. 
Sebright, Sir Thomas Gage, Bart. 
ie Lieut.-Gen. Sir J, 
Law, G.C.B. 
Carroll, Sir George, Alderman. 
Marshall, Sir Chapman, Alder- 











man, M.P. 
Kelly, Thomas, Esq., Alderman. 
Wilson, Samuel, Esq., Alderman. 
Barclay, David, Esq. 

Deacon, John, ‘Esq. 

Hoare, Henry, Esq. 

Loyd, Lewis, Esq. 

Mastermap, John, Esq , M.P. 
Saltmarshe, Christopher, Esq. 


TREASURER. 
John Masterman, Esq., M.P., V.P. 


CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTER OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Rev. Dr. Vivian. 
HONORARY PHYSICIAN. 
John James Furnivall, Esq., M.D. 


man. 
Tennent, Sir James Emerson, 
Pereira, Lieut.-Gen., 





HONORARY SURGEON. 
Frederick Salmon, Esq., F.L.S., M.R.S.L. 


The THIRTEENTH ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL of this Charity 
bo roy ge at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate Street, on TUESDAY, 
8t 49, 
The Right Hon. Sir J. DUKE, a = Lord Mayor, President, in the 





STEWARDS. 
Thomas Quested Finnis, Esq., Alderman; Jacob — Goodhart, 
Esq., Sheriffs of London and Middlese: 
Breadalbane, Marquis of, Knight, | Jones, William Cherten, Esq. 
F.R.8. | Kelly, James Birch, Esq. 
Blunt, Robert, Esq. Leon, Joseph Isaac, Esq. 
Brookes, Robert, Esq. | M‘Pherson, Richard, Esq. 
Fenwick, Henry. Esq. LS song G.N.K. , Esq, Secondary. 
Gregory, John, Esq | Rice, Charles, Esq. 
Jervoise, Rev. Sir , a Clarke, | Salmon, Frederick, Esq. 
Bart. Sandeman, Georze, jun., Esq. 
Dinner on Table at Half-past Five for Six o'clock precisely. Tickets 
One Guinea each, to be had of the Stewards; at the Bar of the London 
Tavern; or of the Seeretary. 


Every subscriber of one guinea annually is entitled to the admission 
of two out-patients during the year. A donation of ten guineas con- 
stitutes a Life Subscriber, and entitles the donor to two out-patients 
every reer. A subscriber of ten guineas in one sum and one guinea 
annually is entitled to one in and two out-patients every year. A 
subseriber of twenty — at once, or in se ite sums of ten 
guineas each, is a Life Governor, and entitled to the admission of two 
in and four out-patients every year. 

The following form of Bequest is recommended to those charitable 
individuals who may feel disposed to assist the Infirmary by will:— 

“T give and bequeath out of such part of my personal estate as may 
lawfully be applied for that purpose the sum of & , to the In- 
firmary for the Relief of the Poor afflicted with Fistula and other 
Diseases of the Rectum, establisned in London; which sum shall be 
for the use and benefit of the said Infirmary; and the receipt of the 
Tea nm who shall be Treasurer thereof at the time when the above 

acy is ee shall be a good discharge to my Executors for the 
will must be attested by two witnesses. 

“Dehetsiptions in aid of the Charity are received by the Treasurer, 
at the Bavking House of Messrs. Masterman, Peters, Mildred, and 
Co., 35, Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street, or by the Secretary, Mr. 
William Carter, 23, Philpot Lane, City. 











URE THEOBROMA, or DIETETIC 
COCOA.—This Cocoa is distinguished from all others for its 
purity, is highly reeommended by the Faculty as a digestive and most 
nutritious food, free from the exciting principles of Tea or Coffee, and 
will agree with the weakest stomach. —Prepared only and sold, ia 
pound packets, at Is. 6d, hy Barpex and Co., Operative Chemists, 
270, Regent Street, London. 





OOPER’S EXTRACT of TARAXACUM 
(Dandelion).—Mr. Hooper is favoured with the most satis- 
factory communications respecting this preparation, which, since 
1842, A Lege ge given his attention to. It is highly recom- 
mended by the most eminent of the faculty—-Drs. Prout, Rigby, 
Gairdener, Chambers, Watson, Latham, Johnson, Williams, Scctt, 
Locock, Jephson, Budd, Todd, Bird, Sir David Davies, Sir Benjamin 
Brodie, Mr. Fergusson, Aston Key, Guthrie, and others. With Seltzer 
Water it forms a pleasant draught. Orders sent carriage free to any 
part of the kingdom. Seltzer Water, 4s. per dozen.— Hooper, Opera- 
tive Chemist, Pa!l Mall East, Loudoun, and 55, Grosvenor Street. 
GQ SLIZER WATER, 4s. dozen; 
FACHINGEN WATER, 4s. dozen; VICHEY, PULLNA, and 
others, at a reduction of 25 percent. Prepared, according to the most 
accurate analysis, by Hoorer, Operative Chemist. 

Potash Water, 3s. doz.; Magnesia Water, 3s. doz.; Soda Water, 
3s. doz.; Erated Benzoate of Potash Water, 6s. doz.; and rated 
Benzoate of Ammonia Water, 6s. doz. 

The Benzoate Waters are agreeable and highly useful in preventing 
the return of Gout 
2 The London Mineral Water Pump Room, Now Open, at 7, Pall Mall 

ast, 

Hoorgn, Operative Chemist, 55, Grosvenor Street, and 7, Pall Mall 

ast. 


OHN MORTLOCK’S China and Glass 
Business is carried on in OXFORD STREET ONLY. The 
eg oo are very extensive, and contain an ample assortment of the 
est description of goods at reduced prices for cash; for instance, a 
Dioner Service for twelve may be purchased for four guineas. 
250, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park. 











ENDRIE'S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 


has realized in practice all the promised beneficial effects on 
excoriations and eruptive affections of the cuticle. The “Cosmetic 
pops Soar,” for the habitual use of the toilet, is found to have 
on the hands, and on the most de- 
lieate skin; orin the nursery, forinfants. The “ Petro.ine SHavine 
Soar” is peculiarly bland and balsamic, allaying the irritation felt in 
the employment of the ordinary alkaline compositions. 

A more detergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum, named 
“Dispensary Soar,” is prepared for inveterate cuticular affections 
of long standing; and, from experience in several public schools, 
where it has been employed in washing children’s heads, it has 
proved an efficient specific for, and a complete protection against, 
the troublesome complaint known as ringworm. 

The Dispensary Soap, being at a price, is available for 
all classes, and is used with great success in purifying linen after 
infectious diseases; indeed, the use of it Ayn in many cases of 
typhus and other "4 be 











R. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 anv 13, Ticusonne Servet, Recent’s QuapRANT. 





E?. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 
aud (lock Maker to the Queen, H.R. H. Prince Albert, and 
H. I. M. the Emperor of Russia, having greatly increased his stock 
of WATCHES and CLOCKS to meet the purchases made at this 
season of the year, most respectfully requests from the public an 
inspection of his various assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, wit! 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 gs. each; gentlemen’s "ditto, 
enamel dials, 10 gs.; youths’ silver watches, 4 gs.; substantial and 
accurately-going silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 ¢s.— 
E. J. NT, 82, Strand; 33, Cockspur Street; and 34, Royal 
Exchange (Clock-Tower Area). 





FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS. 


“Even the slightest swing of the An will throw the ordinary 
Surat out of order. A knowledge of this fact has at length brongnt 
a remedy, and with the invention of the Eureka Surrt, by Mr. 
Forp, of 185, Staanp, these ills which Shirts were heir to are now of 
the past.”— Morning Herald, March 1th, 1849. 

Six very superior Shirts for 30s.; also all the new patterns in 
—- Shirtings; Six for 27s. Detailed Catalogue, with patterns 

and ions for self. sent post free.—Ricuagp Fonp, 
185, Straud, London. 








TO CRICKET CLUBS. 





PARLEY returns his sincere thanks to the 

Nobl i who kindly encouraged him last 
season, and begs to. bee them, he has a first-rate stock of weil- 
seasoned Bats, Balls, and Stumps, also Knee Pads, Gloves, Scoring 
Papers, Laws of Cricket, &c.; Lawn Billiards, Raquets, Archery, 
Fire = . anda name eens rd — yy 
juring Tricks, Toys, a1 ‘ancy Articles, at his Repository, 31, Fixer 
Sraxst, opposite St. Dunstan’s Church. ” 
Established 1721, 








OYAL LITERARY FUND, instituted 1790, 
incorporated 1818, for the Protection ana Relief of Authors of 
genius aud learning and ‘their Families, who may be in want or dis 


tress, 
Patrnon— Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN, 
Parsipgnt—The Marquis of LANSDOWNE. 





The SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the Corporation 
will take place in Freemasons’ Hall, on Wednesday, the 16th of May, 


Lieut.-General the LORD VISCOUNT HARDINGE, G.C.B., in 
the Chair. 


STEWARDS: 


The Earl of Ellenborough, G.C.B, | Rev. R. Dalton Barham, M.A, 
The Ear! of Shelburne, M.P. Thomas Bell, Esq., Sec. K.S. 
‘he Lord Viscount Brackley, | Heury George Bohn, Esq. 


M.P. Henry Daniel, Esq., M.D. 
Ri x Hon. Siduey Herbert, 


A. W. Davis, Esq., M.D. 
The 7 W. Leslie Melville. 


John Forster, Esq. 
John Finlaison, Esq., Pres. L.A, 
The Hon. Edward H. Stanley, 


John Griffin, Esq » Ue ‘S.A. 
Arthur Hall, Esq 

Thomas Hamilton, Esq. 
John Kenyon, Exq. 

Mark Lemon, Esq. 

Benjamin Lumlev, Esq. 
Thomas Cautley Newby, Esq. 
Charles Pridham, Esq., B.A. 
Alfred Bate Richards, Esq. 


M.P. 
Rt. Hon.T. Babington Macaulay. 
Sir Charles Abraham Elton, Bart. 
Sir Walter James, Bart., M.P. 
The Count Strzelecki, C.B. 
Benjamiv Disraeli, Esq., M.P. 
Robert } meg Grey, Esq., M.P. 
Colonel M 0. 





—— ja Williams, Esq., | John Rolt, Esq., Q.C. 
M.P. J. Palgrave “ela Esq., ™ A. 
James Wyld, Esq., M.P. | William Spence, Esq., F.R 


Gilbert A, a’Beckett, Esq. Benjamin Travers, Esq., F. Rs 8, 
A:chibald Alison, Esq. | J. Warre Tyndale, Esq., M.A. 


David Bailiie, Esq. ! James Whiteside, Esq., Q.C. 


© Tickets, One Guinea each, may be obtained from the Stewards, and 
from the Secretary, at the Chambers of the Corperation, 73, Great 


Russell Street. OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, See. 





LERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 
4 LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Rerort or tug Directors, 


Presented at the Annual General Meeting, held at the Society's 
ffice, on Thursday, March Ist, 1849. 





The Directors have to report, for the information of the Proprietors, 
that the number of Policies issued within the year ending June 30th 
last was 437; that the Sum Assured thereby was £254,810; and that 
the new Premiums received thereon amounted to £8,533. 

The Income of the Society, which had reached £122,906 in the year 
ending June 30th, 1847, has increased to £127,348 during the past 

ear, 
This increase will appear the more important when it is stated that 
the sum of £15,005 15s. has been realized on Policies which have 
been Forfeited, Lapsed, or Purchased during the year, beiog the 
largest sum realized under that head in any one year since the com- 
mencement of the Society. 





Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal can be obtained of any of 
the Society’s Agents, or by addressing a letter to 
GEO. H. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary, 
No. 99, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London, 





EDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


25, PALL MALL, LONDON. 


DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


At the last ANNUAL MEETING, held on the 30th November’ 
1848, it was shown that the business of this Society had materially 
increased during the past — 508 new policies were issued, yielding 
in anvual premiums £7609 12s 

A bonus was also declared, by which nearly 2 per centum per 
annum was added to all the participating policies, The following 
abstract will show the effect of this bonus on healthy lives, and on one 
of the most numerous class of diseased lives :— 


Bonus to Policies issued on Healthy Lives at the ages of 

















30. i] 60. 
No. of | | | No.of | _.| | 
1}. 2 nnual | «S a 
“oe =| Bovuus | Sum now | “pr e. |£5| Bonus | Sum - 
miumes |2 :| added. | payable. | miums |* 3 added. | payable. 
paid. | Ls <| 
ad.) 2 8. d. B\Lad\L nb 
Ff 100011415 9/1114 15 9 7 1000,195 19 4.1195 19 4 
4 1000, rei aot llill; 4 100011119 71111 19 7 
1 1000} 1612 2/1016 12 2) 1 51ca7 6 5 


ao me 6 





Bonus to Policies issued on denim Lives at the ages of 














30. 50. 
No. of | 3 No. of | 
annual | - annual |. ¢ 
4 Bonus | Sum now, € £) Bonus | Sum now 
re | re- 3 . 
same BF added. | payable. | meums {2 2| added. payable. 
paid, | < | paid < | 
| @) 0d. 2 2 dl £\£L 30) £ 84 
7 100017517 11175 17 1) 7 1000'25415 3/1254 is 3 
4 100/105 6 81.05 6 8| 4 [1000 15015 3/1150 15 3 
1 1000) 2713 9 1027 13 9} 1 [1000 39 4 91059 4 9 





_—— 
Copies of the last Annual Report, Forms of Proposal, &c., sent 





free on een ae to FRANCIS G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 
25, Pall Mall, London. 
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T= LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORA- 
TION, Established by Royal Charter of King George, a.p. 
1720, the first for Life, Fire, and Marine Assurance. 
The expenses of the Life Department are paid by the Corporation, 
and not taken from the Premium paid. 
JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 





RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Capital—ONE MILLION. 


This Institution is empowered by a Special Act of Parliament, 
4 Viet. cap. 9, and is so constituted as to afford the benefits of Life 
Assurance in their fullest extent to policy holders, and to present 
greater facilities and accommodation than are usually offered to the 

ublic. 

The ample Subscribed Capital, together with the large and con- 
tinually i ing fund, lated from the premiums on upwards 
of 8000 Policies, affords complete security to the assured: whilst the 
magnitude of the Company's transactions has enabled the Directors 
to offer unusual advantages to policy holders, as will be seen by 
reference to the prospectus, and to the varied and extensive tables 





CObroR ATION of thee AMICABLE 
/ SOCIETY for a PERPETUAL ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
Incorporated by Charter of Queen Anne, A.p. 1706.—50, Fleet Street, 
London, 

DIBECTORS. 


The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Devon. | Charles Fiddey, Esq. 
Richard Bentley, Esq. John Hodgson, Esq., Q.C. 
Francis Boott, M.D. Sir William Magnay, Bart. 
Richard Holmes Coote, Esq. | James Pulman, Esq. 





ohn Ebenezer Davies, Esq. Johu Round, Esq. 
Welbore Ellis, Esq. Theophilus Thompson, M.D. 


Assurances may be effected either on the principle of an immediate 
ey ar oer in the annual profits in the case of death, or on the 
onus principle. The bonus is appropriated every seventh year, 
reckoning from the date of the policy, and may be applied to the re- 
duction of the future premiums, or surrendered for au immediate pay- 
ment in money. 
Policies are likewise granted for specified or fixed sums, at reduced 
rates of premium, and on ef*ry contingency depending on the duration 
ife. 
There is no proprietary class; the whole of the profits are divided 


among the assured. T. GALLOWAY, Registrar. 





which have been computed with great care and labour, expressly for 
the use of this Institution. 
PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 


1, Princes Street, Bank, London, Oct. 1, 1848. 





ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
18, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, 
Established 1838, 





Tausrexs—Benjamin Hawes, Esq.; Chas. Baldwin, Esq.; 
Thos. Nesbit, Eeq. 





The Directors solicit attention to their new Prospectus Almanack 
for the present year, in which the peculiar advantages offered by the 
Company to assurers are fully explained. 

On Policies taken out for the whole term of life, one-third of the 
premium may remain unpaid till death, or one-half may remain on 
credit for five years, Extended permission to travel or reside abroad 
is wg and a new scale of extra premiums for foreign risks is 
published. 

Four-fifths, or 20 per cent. of the profits are appropriated to assurers 
entitled to share therein. 

Advances are made to assurers on assignable property or income, 
and also on the guarantee of most undoubted personal sureties. 


WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary & Secretary. 





emake LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 2, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 


PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the Duke of RUTLAND, K.G. 


VICE PRESIDENTS. 
The Right Honourable the Far! Fitzwilliam, F.R.S., F.S.A. 
The Right Honourable the Earl of Carnarvon. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Honourable Lord Viscount Sydney. 
The Honourable Edward Mostyn Lloyd Mostyn, M.P. 
The Hovourable John Henry Thomas Manners Sutton, 
Sir William George Hylton Joliffe, Bart., M.P. 
DIRECTORS, 
Chairman—JOHN DEAN PAUL, Esq., 217, Strand. 
Deputy-Chairman—GEORGE BERKELEY HARRISON, Esgq., 
24, Great Tower Street. 
Beeen AnienSesten, Esq., 10, Upper Hamilton Terrace, St, John’s 


ood. 
Robert Makin Bates, Esq., 41, Norfolk Street, Strand. 
Charles Benjamin Caldwell, Esq., 3, Orchard Street, Portman Square. 
Samuel Whittie d Daukes, Esq., 14, Whitehall Place. 
The Rev. Richard Lee, M.A., Rectory, Stepney. 
Sir George Graham Otway, Bart., 6, Portman Square. 
George Rebert Paul, Esq., Portland Lodge, Worthing. 
Henry Corbett Taylor, Esq., 15, St. John’s Wood Road. 
Major-General Harry Thomson, 2, Park Square West, Regent’s Park. 
Captain Wetherail, K.N., Castle-hill Lodge, Ealing. 
AUDITORS. 
Thomas Charles Bates, Esq. Henry Williams Hodgson, Esq. 
John Fitzgerald, Esq. Francis William Stone, Esq. 
: PHYSICIAN, 
Protheroe Smith, M.D., 25, Park Street, Grosvenor Square. 


; SURGEON, 
Barnard Wight Holt, Esq., F.R.C.S., 5, Parliament Street, 
estminster, 
SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. Holt and Aubin, 26, Bucklersbury. 
BANKERS. 
Messrs, Strahan, Paul, Faul, and Bates, 217, Strand, 





ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 


Economical Rates of Premium, computed ex; 
n ° pressly for the f 
the Company, and presenting the means of CHfecting policies in ° 
— ony of ways to suit the objects and circumstances of the 
red. 
Complete security afforded to the assured by means of an i 
A . . a 

subseri ed capital, by the registration of as-ignments of policies, by 
the admission of age ani interest during life, where the same have 
been satisfactorily proved, and by other regulations for facilitating the 
objects and protecting the interests of all bon fide policy holders, 

Full particulars stated in the prospectuses, 

The usual ission allowed to solici and agents. 

By Order of the Board of Directors, 


LOUIS MORE, Manager. 











O AUTHORS AND AMATEURS.—Many 


valuable works have been altogetier lost for the want of the 
co-operation an i d of an active publisher to bring 
them before the public. Many a gifted writer, unacquainted with the 
routine and exertion essential to a book’s suecess, has been quite dis- 
heartened by a first failure, and abandoned, at the very starting post, 
a pursuit which might under more auspicious guidance have led to 
fame and fortune. Mr. CHURTON, from his long experience, can 
confidently offer his services in the publication of any work of cha- 
racter and merit, and will devote his best abilities and energies to 
insure its success. A sketch of his system cau be had on application, 
or will be sent by post on receipt of a penny stamp. 


26, Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 











‘i late EARL of AUCKLAND, from the 

Portrait by Mr. Lowes Dickinson, to be engraved in the first 
style of art by Mr. Thomson. Proofs before letters, £4 48.; Lettered 
Proofs, £3 3s.; Prints, £1 118.64, Subscribers’ names received by 
Messrs. Dickinson and Co., 114, New Bond Street. 





HE MECHIAN DRESSING CASE, the 
most portable ever invented, being only the size of a pocket 
book, containing one pair of Mechi’s ivory handled peculiar steel 
razors, his magic strop, comb, and badger-hair shaving brush, price 
only 25s.; the same with hair brush and soap dish, 35s. To military 
men, and as a steam-boat or travelling companion, this invention is 
anu invaluable acquisition. An immense variety of other Dressing 
Cases, both for ladies and gentlemen, either in fancy woods or leather, 
at all prices to suit either the economical or luxurious. An extensive 
stock of Writing Desks, Writing Cases, Work-boxes, and Bagatelle 
Tables, Razor Strops, Table Cutlery, Superb Papier Mache Articles, 
hill, 
ill. 


RISP’S SECOND EXCURSION to PARIS 


for the Whitsun Holidays, will leave London on the Mornine 
of Sarunpay, 26th May, giving a Fournicut in Paris, with the 
Option of Retunnine on IntERMEDIaTE Days, J.C. has the kind 
permission of some hundreus of his former tourists, to refer to them. 
Full particulars may be had at the British and Foreign Excursion 
Office, 51, Bedford Street, (one door from the Strand,) London. 








Just published, imperial 8vo, with 10 large Plates, 
price 12s. 6d. cloth lettered. 


N ESSAY on a PROPOSED NEW SYSTEM 
of FORTIFICATION; with Hints for its Application to our 
National Defences. By JAMES FERGUSSON, M.R.1.B.A., Author 
of “An Historical Inquiry into the True Priuciples of Beauty in 
Art,” &e. &c. 
London: John Weale, 59, High Holborn. 





Now ready, Part I., large Svo, price 10s. 6d. 


SUMMARY of the ROMAN CIVIL LAW; 

Illustrated by Commentaries on, and Parallels from, the 

MOSAIC, CANON, MOHAMMEDAN, ENGLISH and FOREIGN 
LAW. By PATRICK COLQUHOUN. 


W. Benning, Fleet Street. 





HE MUSICAL MANUAL. 
By SIGNOR B. FONTANA. 


Crown 8vo, 244 pp. and 80 pages of Music, price 5s. bound in 
cloth extra. 

This valuable work includes both the Tuzoay and Practice of 
Music, and greatly facilitates Srupenrs and Masteas by Tapurar 
Exercises and Inrrnrocative Lessons, not only for Srnerne, but 
also for Hanmony.—The author, a talented Composer and a frien’ of 
Rossini, has just ended in Londcn a life of physical suffering, aggra- 
vated by the horrible fate of his native town Brescia. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 





UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY AND 
PRINCE ALBERT, 

Just published, price Seven Shillings, Ecited by “ Frank Fairleigh.” 

EVEN TALES BY SEVEN AUTHORS. 

Containing original Tales, by G. P. R. James, Esq.; Miss 

Pardoe; Martin Tupper, Esq.; Mrs. 8. C. Hall; 8. M., the 


Authoress of “The Maiden Aunt;” the Authorof “ Frank Fairleigh - 
and the Lady for whose benefit it is published. 


George Hoby (Rice’s Library), 123, Mount-street, Berkeley-square. 


anuvactory, 4, LeapenuaL, Staegt, four doors from Corn- | 








MURRAY’S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 
This day is published, post Svo, 6s. 


RESIDENCE IN SIERRA LEONE, de- 

scribed from a Jounnat kept on the Srot, and from Lerrrrs 

to Frienps at Home. By a Lapy. Edited by the Hon. Mrs. 

NORTON, 
Lately published, post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

ADVENTURES in the LIBYAN DESERT, 

during a JOURNEY to the OASES of SIWAH, By BAYLE ST. 


JOHN, Esq. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This day, with numerous Woodcuts, post 8vo, 15s. 
ISITS to MONASTERIES in the LEVANT. 


By the Hon. ROBERT CURZON, Jan. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, 





Now ready, free by post, 

DULAU & CO.’s 
UARTERBLY LIST, Ne 2, 
containing all Books published on the Continent since last 

December, and a List of Gexnman Perionicats for 1849. 


Dulau and Co., Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho Square. 





In 12mo, price 4s. (with Portrait.) 
MEMOIR of the LIFE of BISHOP MANT. 
By his some time Brother-Fellow, Archdeaccn BERENS. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard and Waterloo Place; Parker, 
Oxford; Grant and Bolton, Dublin; aud Phillips, Belfast. 





In small Svo, pri-e 4s. 6d.,a New Edition of 


THE OLD MAN’S RAMBLES, 
This Work contains numerous Tales and Dialogues, illustrating 
the daties of Churchmen in humble life, aud is well suited for Paro- 
chiai Libraries. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





Now ready, in one vol. post 8vo, cloth, 


fMHE ATTRIBUTES OF THE SOUL FROM 

THE CRADLE, and THE PHILOSOPHY OF TUE DIVINE 
MOTHER, detecting the false basis, or fundamental erior of the 
Schools, and developing the perfect education of Man. 


By ROBERT PEMBERTON, Esq. 
London: Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street. 


APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS by DRS, ALLEN & CORNWELL. 
Fifth Edition, price 1s. 6d. 


T= YOUNG COMPOSER; or, Progressive 
Ex-rcises in English Composition. By JAMES CORNWELL, 
Ph. D. 
Also 14th Edition, price 2s., red leather; 1s. 9d., cloth. 
ALLEN and CORNWELL’S SCHOOL GRAMMAR, with very 
copious Exercises, and a Systematic View ot the Formation and 
Derivation of Words, including Anglo-Saxon, Latiu, aud Greek Root- 
words, which explain the Etymology of above 7000 English Words, 
Also, 12th Edition, price 1s. cloth, 9d. sewed, GRAMMAR FOR 
BEGINNERS. — Also, price 4s., SELECT ENGLISH POETRY. 
Edited by the late Dr. ALexanpes ALLEN.—Also, price 3s., DR. 
ALLEN’S EUTROPIUS, with a complete Dictionary. 


Simpkin & Marshall, Stationers’ Court ; Hamilton, Adams, & Co., 
Paternoster Row. 





|} ee QUESTIONS; a plain, easy, and 

inviting Assistance te the Study of the Holy Scriptures. For 
the Use of Schools and Families. By W. HUMBLE, of Exeter 
Coliege, Oxford. Part I. the Ory Testament; Part II. the New 
Txstament. Each 2s. 6d. in cloth. Both parts bound together, 4s. 6d, 


London : Charles H. Law, 131, Fleet Street, 
NEW SERIES OF HISTORIES FOR YOUTH. 
By JACOB ABBOTT, 
Author of “ The Young Christian.” 
fTMHE LIFE of HANNIBAL the CARTHA- 
GENIAN. In fancy cloth, 5s. 
Also, nearly ready, a Second Edition of 


THE LIFE of MARY QUEEN of SCOTLAND. 
“This is an interesting volume for youthful readers.’’—Literary 
Gazette. 
“This is the first of an intended series of familiar and popular 
histories, and promises well for the whole.” — Atheneum. 


London: Sampson Low, 169, Fleet Street. 








SECOND EDITION, 


fhe ANKFULNESS: a Narrative. By the 

Rev. CHARLES B. TAYLER, M.A., Rector ot Otley, Suffolk. 
Fep., 63, 6d, 

“The great charm of the work is its unforced piety.”—John Bull. 

“Though a story of real life, it is written in the spirit of ‘The 
Pi'grim’s Progress.’”—Britannia. 

“We heartily recommend this interesting narrative to our readers.” 
—Christian Lady's Magazine. 

“The Diary refers to the past century; and the visits to the old 
Catholie mausion, with its hiding places, may be justly cited as an 
example of pictorial power.”— Atheneum, 

“This little volume now before us is one that calls forth our 
warmest approbation.”— Morning Chronicle. 

London ; Sampson Low, 169, Fleet Street. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








-~MR. BENTLEY’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
NOW READY. 





Prince Rupert and the Cavaliers. 
By ELIOT WARBURTON, Ese., 
Author of “The Crescent and the Cross.” ‘8 vols, 8vo, £2 2s. 





MR. C. O’REILLY’S NARRATIVE OF 
Mehemet Ali’s Expedition to the 
White Nile. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF FREDERICK WERNE, 
2 vols. post Svo, 21s. 
MR. ROBERT BELL'S 
Memorials of the Civil War. 


Forming the Concluding Volumes of the “Fairfax Correspondence.” 
2 vols, Svo, 30s., Portraits. 





MR, J. FENIMORE COOPER'S NEW ROMANCE, 
The Sea Lions; 


OR, THE LOST SEALERS. 
By the Author of “The Red Rover,” &. &c. 3 vols. post 8vo, 31s, 6d. 





Mardi, and a Voyage Thither. 


By HERMAN MELVILLE, 
Author of “Omoo” and “Typee.” 3 vols, post Svo, 


Bighteen Hundred and Twelve: 
A ROMANCE OF THE FRENCH INVASION OF RUSSIA. 
From the German, by MARY NORMAN, 

3 vols. post 8vo, 31s, 6d. 





MR. LEONARD SIMPSON’S ? 
Correspondence of Schiller with 
Korner; 


COMPRISING MEMOIRS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE FOR THE 
LAST HALF CENTURY. 
Three vols. post octavo, 31s. 6d. 





Frank Forrester and his Friends; 


Or, WOODLAND SCENES IN THE MIDDLE STATES 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


By WILLIAM HENRY HERBERT, Esa. 
Author of “ Field Sports in the United States,” &c. 
8 vols. post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 





SIR EDWARD BULWER-LYTTON’S 


Harold: the Last of the Saxon 
Kings. 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED, WITH A NEW PREFACE, 
Three vols. Sls, 6d. 





Prescott’s Conquest of Peru. 
Tutrp and Ravisep Epitron. 2 vols, demy 8vo, 32s. bound, 





The Island of Sardinia; 
INCLUDING PICTURES OF THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE 
SARDINIANS. 


By J. WARRE TYNDALE, Barrister-at-Law. 
3 vols. post Svo, 31s, 6d. 





Italy in the Nineteenth Century. 
Szconp Ep1it1on, Revisev. By JAMES WHITESIDE. 
3 vols. post 8vo, 31s. 6d. bound, 





SECOND EDITION. 
Diaries and Correspondence of the 
Barl of Malmesbury; 


COMPRISING MEMOIRS OF HI8 TIME FROM 1769 To 1809. 
Edited by his Grandson, Tax Tatap Eaat. 








RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


TT PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL for 
MAY 1, Baited by JACOB BELL. 


CONTENTS. 


Peurile Proceedings of the Medical Bread and Cheese Society— 
Ph il Ed : The Summer Courses of Lectures— 
Patent I ions a jals—Electricity as a Source of Light 
- - ae of Sulphuric and Phosphoric Acids—Preparation of 
Collocion—Umbilicus Pendulinus—-Edible Birds’ Nests—Impurity 
in Sulphate of Magnesia—Death occasioned by Carman’s Stove—The 
Master and WarJens of the Apothecaries’ Company versus Wells, 
&e.&e. Price 1s. 

Published by John Churchill, Princes Street, Leicester Square; 
Machlachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh; and Fannin and Co., Dublin. 
Of whom may be had, bound in cloth, gilt lettered, price 128. 6d each. 
VOLUMES I. to VII. of THE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL. 


Any Volume can be had separate. 











* 
NEW WORK BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 
Now ready, the First Number, price One Shilling, of 


THE PERSONAL HISTORY, ADVENTURES, EXPERIENCE, AND 
,OBSERVATION OF 


AVID COPPERFIELD THE YOUNGER, 

of BLUNDERSTONE ROOKERY; (which he never meant 

to be published on any sccount.) By CHARLES DICKENS. With 

Illustrations by Hasto1 K, Brownz. To be completed in Twenty 
Monthly Numbers. 


London: Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





MR. READE’S NEW POEM. 
In mall post 8vo, price 5s. 


EVELATIONS OF LIFE, and Other Poems. 
By JOHN EDMUND READE, Author of “Catiline,” 
“Italy,” &c. 

“The principal poem has the merit of an elevated Freee. thought- 
fully expounded, ly enforced, and illustrated by great power 
and beauty.”—Atheneum. 

“There is more sustained thought, more placid strength in the 
‘ Revelations of Life,’ than in the author's antecedent works which 
have made his name familiar with the public.”—Atlas. 

“It abounds with deep thoughts and noblest passages, drawn from 
the human heart, as also from the contemplation of nature.”— 
Literary Gazette. 

London: John W. Parker, West Strand, 








MAUNDER’S POPULAR TREASURIES, 


New Editions, corrected and enlarged, price 10s. each work, feap. 8vo, 
eloth; or 12s, bound in embossed rcan, 


HE TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY; 
or, Popular Dictionary of Animated Nature: with 900 Woodcuts. 


The TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE, and 
Library of Ref : a Compendium of Universal Knowledge. 


The SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY 
TREASURY: a copious Popular Encyclopedia of the Belles-Lettres. 


The HISTORICAL TREASURY: an Outline 


of Universal History; separate Histories of every Nation. 
The BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY : a Dic- 
tionary of Universal Biography; comprising above 12,000 Memoirs. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 








PRINCE ADALBERT’S TRAVELS. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, 24s. cloth, 


RAVELS of PRINCE ADALBERT, of 
PRUSSIA, in the SOUTH of EUROPE and in BRAZIL: 
including a Voyage up the Amazon and the Xingi. With a Preface 
——— VON HUMBULDT. Translated by Sir Rozerr 
. Scuompurcx and Jonn Epwarp Tartop, under the immediate 
sanction of His Royal Highness. 
D. Bogue, Fleet Street. 





Just published, 
REATISE on BAROMETERS: an Explana- 


tory Pamphlet on the Aneroid, a newly invented portable Baro- 
meter, with a short Historical Notice on Barometers in general, their 
Construction and Use; accompanied by a full, clear, and accurate 
Table for determining the Measurement of Heights; illustrated with 
Woodcuts. By EDWARD J. DENT, F.R.A.S. Price 1s. 6d.; or 
forwarded post free on receipt of 24 postage stamps.—33, Cockspur 
Street; 82, Strand; and 34, Royal Exchange, (Clock Tower Area.) 
The price of the Aneroid is £3 3s., including pamphlet. 





SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 

Just published, Second Edition, enlarged, fep. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
O. Ill. ON MAN’S POWER OVER HIM. 

SELF, TO PREVENT OR CONTROL INSANITY. 

Also, lately, 

0. XV. THOUGHTS AND OPINIONS 

OF A STATESMAN. 

William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 





Just published, royal Svo, 25s. 


OTES on the CATHEDRAL LIBRARIES 
of ENGLAND. By BERIAH BOTFIELD. 





William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 


NEW BOOKS 
TO BE PUBLISHED THIS SEASON. 





Mr. Macaulay's 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 


Accession of James II, 4th Edition; with Side Notes and Index, 
Vols T.and Il. Syo, 32s. (Ready. 
*,* An Index, adapted to the previous Editions, is in preparation, 


Sir John Herschel. 
OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. By 


Sir JOHN HERSCHEL, Bart. With Steel Plates. 8vo, 18s. 
Tuesday next. 


Sir ome ‘Stephen. 
Sir JAMES STEPHEN’S ESSAYS 


in ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY, &c., from the Epinsunca 
Review. 2 vols, 8vo, 24s, [In May. 


Robert ‘Southey. 
SOUTHEY’S COMMONPLACE- 


BOOK. Edited by the Rev. J.W. WARTER. First Series—Cuoice 
PassacEs. Square crown 8vo, 18s. {In May. 


v. 
Charles Maitland. 


The APOSTLES’ SCHOOL of 
PROPHETIC INTERPRETATION. By CHARLES MAITLAND, 
8vo, 12s. [In May. 


vi, 


Sir George Head. 
A TOUR.of MANY DAYS in 


ROME, By Sir GEORGE HEAD. 3 vols. Svo, 36s. [In May. 


vit. 
Isaac Taylor. 


LOYOLA: and JESUITISM in its 


RUDIMENTS. By ISAAC TAYLOR. Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
(Ready, 


VIit. 
Professor Schleiden’s 


PRINCIPLES of SCIENTIFIC 


BOTANY; or, BOTANY as an INDUCTIVE SCIENCE. Trans- 
lated by Dr. E. LANKESTER, Plates and Woodcuts. or sa. 
‘eady. 


Ix. 
Harry Hieover. 


The STUD for PRACTICAL PUR- 
POSES and PRACTICAL MEN. By HARRY HIEOVER. Feap. 
8vo, with Frontispiece. [Nearly ready. 

x 


Mr. H. Twining. 
On the PHILOSOPHY of PAINT- 


ING. By H. TWINING, Esq. 8vo. [In a few days. 


xi. 
; Mr. W. Tyrone Power. 
NEW ZEALAND SKETCHES in 


PEN and PENCIL. By W. TYRONE POWER. With Illustrations 
by the Author. Post 8vo, 
xt. 


Author of ‘Amy Herbert.’ 
The CHILD’S HISTORY of ROME. 


By the Author of ‘Amy Herbert,’ &c. Feap. 8vo. [In May. 


xIIl. 
The Rev. B. G. John’s 


SKETCH of the HISTORY of the 
JEWS, from the End of the Captivity to the Coming of the Messiah. 
12mo. 

. XIV. 
Sidney Hall's 


GENERAL LARGE LIBRARY 


ATLAS of 53 COLOURED MAPS. New Edition, corrected 
throughout to 1849. Colombier 4to, £5 58. half bound in "Teed 
‘eady. 





London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, & LONGMANS. 





LONDON: Printed by WILLIAM FREELING JERDAN, of 
No. 30), Strand, (at the Office of T. C. Savizx, No. 4, Chandos Street, 
Covent Garden,) aud Published by him at the LITERARY GAZETTE 
OFFICE, No. 300, Strand, in the county of Middlesex.— Saturday, 
May 5, 1849. 
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